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New Trails for Christian Pioneers 


THE EDITOR 

‘“ Old days are gone forever.’’ ‘That is a slogan in a day of 
New Trails in slogans. It means a new dawn. ‘The noon and sunset to 
aGrey Dawn. follow it cannot be forecast. For Christians in China it 
| means a new beginning. In this new dawn thunderheads, 

political, economic and religious, loom here and there. In some quarters, 
however, it is roseate with promise. Yet is it grey with uncertainty. And in 
its dim light new trails lie open. In these must the Christian walk. ‘The 
old ones, distinct and worn smooth by familiar tramping, have either vanished 
or are blocked with debris. ‘To deplore their vanishing or wish them back 

is futile. In these new trails lies a stirring challenge to Christians. 

The atmosphere in China is electric with new psychological 
Wanted-a New urges, which defy complete analysis. It is impossible, also, 
Christian —_—to foretell their gaol or outcome. ‘They do, however, clear- 
Baedeker. ly indicate the existence of a new attitude of mind. There 
is, in the first place, a new political consciousness. This 
is the main fruit of the Nationalist Movement which, while it is still far from 
having achieved all its aims, is a truly dynamic influence nevertheless. ‘The 
Boxer Movement was aimed against the “* partition of-China.’? Through it 
an incipient patriotism spoke. In the Nationalist Movement patriotism has — 
grown in fervor and articulation. It is the beginning of a drive to recover 
lost political and human prerogatives. The treaties still hang on. But 
psychologically the status of the alien has already changed. This change 

affects the missionary also. Vis-a-vis the Chinese Church he stands on a 
new footing. The voice and judgment of Chinese Christians are being — 
heard as regards both his return and his work. Institutional regulations, 
local and national, are creating new conditions for Christian work. ‘These 
are, in many cases, still indefinite. They will undoubtedly suffer modifica- 
tion’as has already taken place, for instance, in the case of the recent 
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educational regulations in Chekiang in a way which allows greater freedom 
for Christian work than was possible on the basis of their original draft. 
In the second place there is a new labor consciousness. Laborers are 
perhaps more aware of their needs than of the possibilities of labor as a form 
of service to society. (see page 541). Vet out of this new awareness of 
labor are emerging complex problems for Christian work and workers. In 
the third place students and scholars show a new sensitiveness with regards 
to religion and superstition, though their somewhat superficial analysis leaves 
the relation of the two mixed and vague. This new psychological attitude 
towards religion, however, is pressing its advocates to reexamine their claims 
and data. In the fourth place, there is a new Christian consciousness. One 
result of this is that Christianity in China is being ‘‘dewesternized.’’ The 
articulation of these political, labor, institutional, and religious psychological 
urges does, it is true, move very slowly. It is inhibited by the numerical 
and geographical vastness of China and its still inadequate means of con- 
munication. Nevertheless a new psychological mood is upon us. This _ 
means the opening up of new trails. For these still unexplored trails a new 
Christian Baedeker is needed. 
| Tactfulness is a virtue always of prime significance. 
Tactful Cooperative Westerners desire the privilege of living and working in 
Stepping Needed. China. How might this desire best find expression? 
From many articles and some conversations I have 

gathered that in the mind of many western Christians the size of their 
contribution to China tends to overshadow its spiritual and altruistic signific- 
ance. ‘This is not an attitude generally held. It is natural and excusable. 


_ At times, however, this attitude finds voice in questions like these. ‘‘ We 


have spent millions to help you. Do you still want this help? Do-you like 
us?” The difficulty with such questions is that, probably without conscious 
intent, they suggest the patronizing attitude. China does need help in many 
ways. We find no general disposition among Christian, or other Chinese 
leaders, to deny this. Yet such questions will often cause these leaders to 
hesitate and perhaps reply, if they reply at all, in the negative. How 
might one, then, approach more tactfully this matter of the giving of western 
help to the Chinese Church? ‘The answer is not difficult. An approach in 
the spirit and attitude of cooperation will avoid conflict with China’s present 
natural and justifiable sensitiveness. ‘To search with them for mutually 
satisfactory ways of cooperation will provide wide channels for the free 
flowing of all the surplus philanthropic energy (and commercial also!) the 
West can provide. ‘The new trails call for tactful stepping. __ 


A deluge of books and articles on the Chinese political status 
The Trail of quo has struck the world. A majority of them try to defend 
Imagination. it. Yet with exceedingly rare exceptions its defenders present 
the status quo as decrepit, ragged and even disreputable. 
Their consciences dislike it; their desires cling to it. What is the matter? 
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In part at least this baffling situation is due to a lack of imagination about 
China! ‘Their imagination centers too rarely on what China might become. 
Much has been said, perhaps justifiably, about the ‘‘rights’’ of westerners 


_in China and the “‘obligations’’ of western Christians anent the setting up 


of the Kingdom. We need also to allow our imagination (after all very 
similar to ‘‘faith’’) to play around the “‘rights’’ of China and the inherent 
“obligations’’ of the Chinese Christians to their country and to God. 
These also are good themes for books and editorials. Of course when people 
discuss only their mutual or contrasting “‘rights’’ they do not make much 
progress towards a solution. Our imagination needs, then, to play up 
another note-the potentialities of the Chinese. They cannot yet work 
political machinery as the West does. Some of us venture to hope, indeed, 
that they will improve thereupon. Many westerners are not proud of what 
their fellows have built into the status quo. Dr. Edward H. Hume, of Yale- 
in-China, Changsha, Hunan, in spite of the untoward experiences of that 
institution, has recently focused his imagination on the scientific potentialities 
of the Chinese mind.1 He cites concrete instances of how some Chinese 
students, none of whose forbears had scientific experience, have shown both 
scientific bent and ability. He does not overlook the difficulties the Chinese 
face in this connection either. Such constructive imagining is well worth 
while. We need to think more of China’s potentialities, in business and 
even in military development; in this latter potentiality, however, we are not 
much interested. Chinese potentialities for Christian leadership, as evid- 
enced in recent months, is a good topic to let the Christian imagination loose 
upon. Confucius said that the Noble Man seeks first to develop the good in 
others. Does that not mean, in this case, that we should let our imagination 
play on the potentialities of China as much as on her failures? In any event 
we should like to see more books along this line. They would help oil 
relationships. It is a new trail that promises rich prizes. 


More than once Mencius said that if one finds himself failing . 


The Trail of |= to win love from other men or evoking their resentment he 
Self-Serutiny. should ‘first examine himself, Jesus said that the beam in 

one’s own eye imust needs be removed ere the mote in the 
thes fellow’s eye could be clearly scen. Perhaps Dr. T. T. Lew has in 
mind the common principle involved here when he urges Christians to self- 
examination. (see page 547). Of late Christianity in China has evoked 
much biting criticism and sometimes excited resentment. We are not of 
those who believe that Christianity in China is a failure or that the causes 
for this criticism and resentment are all on one side, Yet do we feel that 
Christians might well concentrate more on looking for and removing such 
causes for this situation as may be found within themselves. Chang Tzii, 
one of Chu Hsi’ Ss predecessors, said, that one way to practise the Golden 


1. ‘Science and the ences: Mind, Asia, J uly, 1927, page 562. 
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Rule is, ‘‘to blame ourselves as we blame others.’’ The imperfections of 
Christians do not, of course, invalidate their ideals. They simply prove 


them sharers in a common human nature. Yet Christians must constantly 


strive to decrease their imperfections. ‘That is the main purpose of self- 
examination. Love, for instance, is the keynote of Christianity and Confuc. 
ianism as regards human relationships and cooperation. ‘To reveal and 
create love is the chief aim of religious effort. Individual instances of regard 
based on love between westerners and Chinese are quite numerous. And 
yet Christianity is often criticised for failing, in the large, to manifest love. 
Why? ‘That is a pertinent topic for self-scrutiny. ‘The rising desire of 
Chinese Christians for more spiritual and practical unity in church life is 


still unmet. For one hundred and twenty years it has been talked about. — 


In ecclesiastical relationships the movement has dragged very slowly of late. 
Why? Bishop Hinds? reminds us again that the most obvious weakness 
of the Church is its lack of unity. ‘This is particularly true as regards its 
collective influence in a time of persecution. In Foochow city, for instance, 
there are thirty places where Christians meet regularly for worship. Some 
are strong, others weak. Being isolated their critics can take them separ- 
ately and easily disturb or- overcome them. ‘heir collective influence 
and voice is unavailable for the purposes of either defence or propaganda. 
Of course each denomination must make its own contribution. But do they 
not all urgently need to learn how to make their several contributions on a 
cooperative rather than a competitive basis? Can a competitive attitude in 
religious matters do other than hinder the free flowing of love? Mencius 
said that love begets love. Is that true? Christians might well, in the light 
of that principle, enter the trail of self-examination with the question, ‘* How 
may we make love more dynamic in our relationships with China?’’ 

Recently a correspondent said of the Church in Nanking, 
Walking the Via ‘‘It has passed through its Gethsemane, but its Day of 


Dolorosa with the Pentecost has not yet come.’’ It might perhaps be truer © 
Chinese Church. to say of the Chinese Church in general that it is now 
treading its Via Dolorosa. Rough hands have laid the 


cross upon its shoulders. In general Chinese Christians have not flinched. 
Many Christian journals pass under our eye. These, with rare exceptions, 


have much more to say about the sufferings and uncertainties of the mis- 


sionaries than about the cross that has fallen on the Chinese Church. This 
is quite understandable. And yet the future of Christianity in China is with 
the Chinese Church. To help prepare it for its task was the prime motive 
of the missionary enterprise and sacrifice. Chinese Christians have suffered 
with the missionaries. Has not, then, the time come to bury to some extent 
the bitterness of missionary experiences in the trials and spiritual strains of 
the Chinese Church? This is the entrance to the trail of self-forgetfulness. 


?. Fukien Diocesan Magazine, July, 1927. 
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The Boards and western supporters of Christian work in China face tremen- 
dous problems of rebuilding. ‘The National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of America, in their meeting at Omaha, May 31, 1927, said, ‘‘Our 
chief concern is not for the future of missions as such but for the welfare of 
the Christian Churches in China.’’ Other groups may have said something 
similar. Such an attitude helps to give a needed direction to Christian 
thinking and planning. Particularly should we keep in mind the Via 
Dolorosa of the Chinese Church. At present three stirring influences 
converge upon its life. (1) In Christian experience the Chinese Church is 
an adolescent. [It is for the first time conscious of its own life and destiny. 
It stands at the crossing of the ways of life and opportunity. Eagerness to 
act for itself and bewilderment as to how best to do it; characterize its mind. 
(2) It also feels the reawakened consciousness of its own ancient cultural and’ 
religious ideals. It is thus also like an aged man moved again by his 
youthful aspirations. (3) Into both of these aspects of experience plunges 


resistlessly the surging Niagara of nationalism. The life of the rest of the 


world is stirring the deeps of China's life. ‘As a result an ancient people is 
attempting to rejuvenate itself in terms of much younger western nations. 
' The Chinese Church finds itself in the throes of a threefold revolution. 
In addition to all this Chinese Christians see looming up before their opening 
eyes the greatest task that ever called to any Church in any land. In the 
struggle and task of the Chinese Church western Christians may “‘lose’’ 
their life. They may make its task and message their first consideration. 
All this fits in with one of Confucius’ definitions of the Golden Rule, ‘‘ To 


develop others as you develop yourself. 4 
Full often are we told that Christians should leave 


Christianizing politics alone. If by “‘politics’’ is meant partisan 
World-Relationships. interests and nationalistic exploitation there is no place 
left for disagreement. But the fact remains that an 
increasing number of Christians desire to make Christ’s principles live in 
their political relationships. Some political problems involve ethical and 
religious issues. ‘‘Indemnities,’’ for instance, involve issues that cannot, 
for Christians, be divorced from their religious and ethical significance. 
Another problem is that of armaments. To the reduction of these various 
governments and conventions are giving careful consideration. Agreement 
thereon is, however, extremely difficult to achieve. Nevertheless the present 
sensitiveness of the nations to this issue is distinctly encouraging. It shows 
a new articulation of their ethical consciousness. This also is an issue that — 
- involves, by main force, everybody-religious or otherwise. _An increasing 
number of Christians see that they canuot escape declaring themselves 
thereon. For this reason the Federal Council of Churches (U.S.A.) backed 
up publicly the effcrt of President Coolidge to secure a limitation of war- 
impedimenta. On March 8, and April 26 respectively, the National Council 
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of Free Churches and the Baptist Union of Great Britain aud Ireland took 
the same attitude. The Presbyterian Church of England (May 6) and the 
Assembly of the Congregational Union of England and Wales (May 9) 
followed suit. Chinese Christians are constantly urging the application of 
Christ’s principles to political (not partisan)* life. Two converging tenden- 
cies explain this. (1) Most of China’s great thinkers, with the exception of 
the Buddhists, sought to apply their ethical principles to political life. 
’ Sometimes they failed, sometimes they succeeded, and often did they suffer 
for their efforts. (2) Then there is, as indicated above, a definite movement 
among western Christians to apply Christian principles in a similar way, 
This trail is, it is true, an especially steep and stony one. Particularly 
difficult is it to determine the “‘ political’? issues on which Christian groups 


should speak. But the very dangers in the trail should stir robust Christians . 


to adventurous thinking. There should be some Christian group in China to 
take up these political-ethical-religious issues and _ the thinking of 
Christians thereon. : 
The Chinese Church is seiinaine to do its own thinking. 
Wanted-A Magna It will make mistakes. Yet must it create its own Magna 
Charta for the Charta. We do not mean that it must wrest from western 
Chinese Church. churches certain usurped ‘‘rights’’ as the barons at 
Runnymede did from King John. Chu Hsi said that 
“‘Altruism is the work of self-mastery arrived at its gaol.’’ To wield a 
dynamic altrustic influence among its own people today the Chinese Chuch 
must prove that it is master of its own soul and destiny. This is a necessary 
response to the changing emphases in its own environment. Heretofore its 
Christian experience has been largely a transmitted one. It has come 
through the West. ‘This was inevitable. Now its experience of God and 
Christ must be direct. Only thus can it win spiritual leadership among its 
own people. Many Chinese Christians have already experienced God for 
themselves. Some students are trying to do so (see page 539). Chinese 
Christians must define spiritual freedom for themselves. ‘They must also 
decide how western Christians may help them in the light of this spiritual 


freedom. Their religious life will be of little worth to them or others unless 


through direct and self-chosen intercourse with God and his western children 
they know and enter into spiritual freedom. This is one of their inherent 
Christian prerogatives. With it goes also spiritual responsibility. Confu- 
cianism taught that while men are endowed with a certain ethical nature it 


is up to them to develop it. Mencius said, indeed, that Jen (f=) is no use 


unless it ripens. These tests Christianity in China must meet. Into 2 
Magna Charta of its own, then, the Chinese Church must put its intrinsic 
spiritual prerogatives and its responsibility to God and men. In more than 
one way efforts are being made to outline this Magna Charta. Last month 


3. Chinese Recorder, July, 1927, page 397. 
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we gave the efforts of a | group of Christians to express their convictions.* 
Another group is putting together its convictions anent religious liberty. 
Two or three books are in course of preparation by Chinese Christians 
setting forth, for the benefit of western Christians, their hopes and aspirations. 
On August 18 to 28 about sixty Christians, mainly Chinese, will meet in 
Shanghai to face that knotty question, ‘“How can we Christianize industry?’’ 
(see page 545). During recent months many Christian leaders have had to 
think out new ways of carrying on long-established types of work. It will be 
_ some time ere the full results of their thinking will become known. All this 
suggests that the Chinese Church is passing from an hundred and twenty 
-years of tutelage into that of independent thinking. Chinese Christians are 
beginning to ask, ‘What are we to make of this western gift of religious 
ideals and methods.’’ Here another word of Confucius is apropos. “Ifa 
man does not ask himself, ‘What am I to make of this?/—there is nothing 
whatever I can make of him!’ This Chinese Christian search for a Magna 
Charta is one of the most heartening signs of the times. 

Spengler has said that a culture is the expression of the 
‘Have we Started soul of a people: a civilization ensues when that culture 
on the Trail of a has begun to crystallize and become rigid. A civilization, 
World - Culture? therefore, implies that a people has begun to retrogress or 

at least to cease to make progress: it is growing in bulk 
but not in soul. Without attempting to evaluate this thesis we may use 
it as an analogy for one striking aspect of the situation now facing the world 
of which the Revolution in China is a part. One aspect of this Revolution 
has received only occasional reference. It is to some extent at least, a 
. fusion of the ideals and methods of East and West, ancient and modern 
life. In this respect it is a new moveinent in China. ‘This constitutes its 
dynamic response to new world impacts. The subject is worthy of an 
article. A few points must suffice here. The San Min Chu I, the text 
book of the Revolution, is to a large extent, a blend of Eastern and Wes- 
tern democratic and ethical principles. Its leaders are Chinese. But the 
experience and training of many of them is both eastern and western: 
a few of these leaders, indeed, come from the West. Local political organi- 
zation tends towards the committee type and fits in both with the older 
-eldership committee control and a more modern form. Its military organi- 
zation is mainly western: its propaganda methods almost entirely so. Chi- 
nese labor movements lean towards western emphases. Eastern and wes- 
tern experiences are combined in a Chinese attempt to find a more satisfac- 
tory position for China among the nations of the world. Even in the 
eclectic religious movements there is a tendency to fuse some religious ideals 
and concepts that have come from the West with older Chinese ideas. In 
education the same tendency is seen. ‘The tendency towards fusion is very 


4. Chinese Recorder, July 1927, page 397, 
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evilent. All this hints at the emergence of the nucleus of a world-culture in 


China. ‘The civilizations that have met in China are through the Revolution | 


merging into something new aud bigger. The same tendency, moreover, 
is seen on a world-wide scale. All the active religious systems of the world 
are, for instance, now deeply affecting Christianity. A search for the 
permanent values in all of them is apparent everywhere. Religion is, to 
some extent, being appraised in terms of the best in all of the systems. 
Labor is organized on a world basis. Politically the League of Nations 
represents an effort to articulate the world along the lines of its human- 
itarian, economic and political interests. The various cultural groups used 
to be isolated and separate. They are now being intermingled, more widely 
diffused and constantly compared each with the other. And all over the 


world, as in China, we see a resurgence of the consciousness of groups and 
cultures that formerly when isolated were many of them quiescent. Every- 


where efforts are being made to restate the best in all of them. A world- 


soul seems to be struggling in birth. ‘The civilizations of the world are 


fusing into a world-culture. The Jerusalem Meeting (1928) among other 
things, aims to evaluate the great religious systems with a view to under- 
standing, utilizing and huilding upon them. ‘This world-culture is needed 
to express adequately the world-soul peering through the closer and more 
inclusive human relationships which mark our day and generation. ‘I‘he 


trail of a new world-culture stands open before us. By this we do not mean — 


that Christianity should be classified as one of the worid-cultures. Neither 


~~. for a synthetic religion that will submerge it. > God 
thro 


hrist is unique. Christianity has become more of a world religion 

than any other. But it is evident that in this incipient movement towards 

a world-culture and relationships Christianity faces the challenge—surely 
its greatest !—to mould it after the soul of Christ and the purpose of God. 

New trails call for pioneers. Christ was a pioneer who 


Wanted-a Revival opened up the true trail to God. In his spirit did the 


of the. missionary movement set out on its pioneering adventure. 
Pigneer Spirit. | Missionaries have been pioneers in spreading the gospel 
of spiritual freedom, education and healing. ‘They need 

now to be big enough to recognize these new trails as the logical result of 


their own message. For this they need to revive the spirit of the pioneer. | 


Those who are fearful, pessimistic or more eager to “‘save’’ their own or 
their denomination’s life than to ‘‘lose’’? them, can only limp along these 
new traile if they can enter them at all. Only an adventurous and sacrificial 
faith will make one big enough to walk them in confidence and courage. 
There is a call, therefore, for a revival of the pioneering Christian spirit-the 
spirit of sacrifice. ‘That, we take it, is the keynote of Christian service. 

Perhaps the present pause in Christian effort in China has been pera to 
give time for this revival. It may well be so used anyhow ‘ 
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When We Go Back 


MARY KATHARINE WILLMOTT 


“When we go back’’——-These words run through and are at the bottom 
of all our thinking! Joy, despair, problems, reconstruction, heart-ache, 
eagerness, longings and promises.—All these are woven into the words that 
we say to each other so often, ‘‘When we go back !”’ 

Before ever we (shall we say,) ‘‘silver star missionaries’ left our sta- 
tions, we felt the change in the air, and knew that when we went back things 
could not be the same: In some of the ‘“‘hwan song hweis’”’ (lit. ‘‘gladly 
escorting parties’) that attended our departure, we suspected a greater-than- 
usual appropriateness in the name. And whether, when feeling or suspecting 
these things, heart-ache or rejoicing predominated, depended somewhat upon 
how largely, how deeply, and how impersonally we were able to look at the 
situation. Our Chinese friends were eager to try their wings ! 


Other things also will alter the situation when we go back. New 
regulations of government and district ; new popular attitudes; and, in the 
hearts of our Chinese friends, newly-awakened loyalties and ideals. 

And one more thing has ha ed. We ourselves have changed. 
This thing has ‘stabbed our spirits bro wake.’ We are forced-to re- 
evaluate our work, our position, our methods. hy are we here? In the 
broadest terms (and the deepest, too), .we are herésas friends ‘of Jesus, to 
help the Kingdom of God to grow in Chind. And “every branch in me that 
_ beareth not fruit he taketh away; and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.’’ : 

This tearing off and purging process has begun. When we go back 
we shall be still better able to see what branches are still strong and green ; 
to find the gold that has come through the fire; to know what has been real 
enough to last. Pray that we enter not into temptation; the temptation of 
mistaking the superficial for the real: of loving the institution more than the — 
people ; of valuing the means above the end. We must assume a frankly 
open-minded attitude to all our institutions and methods. We must learn 


| Already I think we can guess at some of the things that will not come 
through the fire, methods that we shall recognize as worthless or obsolete, 
harmful or second-best. I shall mention only a few suggestive ones. 


One of these is the use of our time in the details of management. Most 
missionaries are highly specialized in their lines. Many have added to this 
years of very valuable experience. _ For such persons to use many hours of 
their time counting out coppers, weighing coal, collecting fees, or arranging 
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Sunday School picnic programs is, if not actually wrong, at least foolish. 
Who of us has not had some of his days so cumbered with these things that 
there has been no time left to ‘‘sit at the feet of Jesus?’’ And have we not 
all had lucid moments when we realized how absolutely futile our work was 
if we did not have time to think and to pray; to keep our vision large and 
our perspective true; to do the real things which we seem never to have the 
time for? 

Happily, many of these details that so burden us are very good points 
of departure in carrying out our devolutionary ideals. They offer splendid 
opportunities for expressional activity for Chinese Christians. They include 
many chances for character building, such as training in honesty, self-respect, 
carefulness, taking of responsibility, judgment, initiative. When we 20 
back, let us constantly ask ourselves the question: Am I doing something 
_ which a Chinese could do as well or better,—or almost as well? 


Another practice of ours which I feel has been weighed and deieed 
wanting is our rather indiscriminate loaning of money to students. This 
may seem a trivial part of our program to mention, but I believe it has been 


more than slightly responsible for what is wrong in the basis of our reJation- 


ships with the Chinese. And I think it has tended to increase the artificiality 
of our Christian missions in China. It has put stilts on our Christian 
students when they ought to be developing their legs. Wher the psycholo- 
gical unsoundness of this method began to dawn on us, personally, we tried 
an experiment. ‘Ten students came in at the beginning of the second term 
wanting to borrow money,—or in some cases, more money. We told them 


we could not let them have it. They returned recurrently for some days, | 


begging and tearful, insisting that they could not go on without the money. 
Though touched and tempted, we remained adamant. In two weeks eight 
of those boys were back in school, financed by their own parents or relatives, 
If we had lent them the money, I suspect these results would have followed. 


The relatives would have kept their own money out at interest. They 


would have felt that a premium was put on the enrollment of their toys in 
our school, and that therefore the mission was under obligations to them. 
They would have felt sure we had some sort of an axe to grind, and tried to 
explain it in terms of their misconceptions of our motives. And worst of 
all, the boys would probably ({f speak from experience) have had developed 
in their character ingratitude, 2 careless indifference to financial obligations, 
an injured or hostile attitude towards the lender, and a greed for getting as 
much money in this easy way as possible. 

When we, as missions, established our extensive loan funds years 
220, we could not foresee these surprising results of our good intentions. We 
have been ptone to lay them to the “‘inserutable Chinese nature.’’ But I 
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suspeet that they have deep roots in some fundamental imstinct of human 
nature which grows readily in any environment where standards of living and 
‘ideals of financial uprightness ate low. When we go back, if we lend at all, 
let us lend with care. The guarantee or recommendation of the church 
poatd or friends has proved insufficient. “‘Ren chin’’ (doing of friendly 
favors) is too strong a foree in Chinese society. I think the only psycholo- 
gically sound basis of a loan in China is a personal one,—an intimate 
acquaintance with the borrower and his family. And then—beware lest 
friendship be wrecked on rocky financial shoals! Better, perhaps, to give to 
fewer students, or in smaller sums (enough, say, to pay the interest on a 
street loan,) and give the money generously and outright, as an expression 
of friendship, ““hoping for nothing again!’’ I believe that the consequences 
of such giving would be free from that psychological aftermath and include, ° 
perhaps, even feelings of gratitude and loyalty to the giver. 


A third thing which many are conting to feel is extraneous to the true 
heart of Chinese Christianity, is the western form we have cast it in. We 
have piped to the tune of ‘“This is the way we go to church, go to church, — 
20 to church,’’ and then if they do not dance, we say, “‘Let’s try changing 
the turte,—say to the ‘Buddhist Chant’.’”’ Of the difficulties of ‘“de-west- 
ernizing’’ Christianity I am well aware. We ourselves find it hard to 
disassociate Jesns’ way of life from those practices and institutions that have 
growl tip around it in our environment. So far as our part in this process 
is concerned, only clear, honest, unprejudiced thinking and the courage of 
our convictions will suffice. We mnttst doubt our former ways of doing 
things, and if our doubts seem justified, valiantly change them. There is 
nothing sacred in an institution per se. The sacredness lies in the people 
whom it serves and the things which it conserves: in the perfume, not the 
alabaster box. And if there is that about our church or schoot organizations, 
regulations, practices, forms of worship, or activities which is unnatural to 
the Chinese mind, we must change it. We must dare to break our boxes. 


Our western ways have okscured the Oriental J ests to Oriental minds, 
We must get out from between and let them see him face to face. The 
Chinese have a right to interpret Jesus for themselves. They have a right 
to make their own mistakes instead of ours. We await the advent of a 
Chinese religious genius who will make Christianity express itself naturally 
in Chinese character and Chinese society. This is something which I am 
afraid we cannot do ourselves. But we can open the door wide to Chinese 
efforts and submit ourselves and our methods constantly to the criticism of 
our Chinese friends. Even our enemies can help us. A truly Christian 

person can make good use of unfriendly and even al cas criticism aby 
— deep into the wells from which it baits 
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Christianity in China has been a hot-house plant. What will happen 
if we remove the glass? Suppose our hybrid loganberry should revert to 
a wild Chinese raspberry? Well, it would be a product of the Chinese 
climate anyhow! Maybe it would spread faster out in the air and under the 
sky. Maybe a Chinese religious Burbank would one day make of it 
something finer even than a loganberry. It is something for us to _— 
about—when we go back ! | 


The last thing that I shall mention is our tacit assumption that we 
have the last word, that we are the final court of appeal. Wise and tactful 
missionaries have made use of this prerogative sparingly. But even so, the 
Chinese have Known that it was in the back of the situation, like the 
historical king’s veto. And I think that the small religious revolutions 
against this that have arisen of late are not wholly unhealthy symptoms. It 
is true that we supply the money. Some readers may, as I have, heard the 
Chinese retort when this fact was pointed out by a foreigner in a meeting 
not long ago. ‘“‘Yes, he said, ‘“money talks.’’ And the sarcasm in his voice 
said much more! It implied, ““You western Christians proclaim the power 
of love, and measure your power with a money rule. You say, ‘The truth 
shall make you free,’ and make us bow to your opinion.’’—Unfair? Yes! 
But it does not do to take offense at or even loftily ignore such attitudes. 
Such feelings are not deliberate ; they are resultant. They are indications of 
something beneath and behind. And we shall do well to search for what 
this thing is—when we go back ! 


Well, then, what is there left that is real and lasting? What are the 
things that will stand the test? Is there not a clue to them in the letters 
that are coming back to you from the field? What do they most often 
mention? Is it your lectures, sermons, discipline, management? I think 
not. Itis you, youf Your inspiration, your friendship! In a letter received 
recently from our own little village, the writer said, ‘‘I can tell you where I 
got this courage to carry on in the face.of opposition. It came from the talks 
we had together about Jesus.... “I was for ten years an outward Christian, 
and never knew Jesus or really tried to follow him until you talked with me 
about Him.’’ And then, after this tribute to our friendship he went on to 
say, in an almost paternal manner, “I think we can carry on all right, so 
don’t be afraid.’’ . 

To me this first letter from “‘home’’ was tremendously significant. 
Chinese Christians do not appreciate our methods, our programs, nor even 
our leadership so much as our friendship. And I do not say this in conceit 
with ourselves, but in reverent wonder at the beautiful way God works. 
For is not this same friendship to us the most joyous experience and the 
dearest reward of our work? : | 
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Have we not, perhaps, been too much afraid,—afraid of changes in 
organization of curriculum? And have we been concerned enough with 
what is left to us? Let us think for a few moments about these things. I 
am thinking particularly, now, of the educational missionary and his work. 

‘Well, there are our academic classes. For some time to come I believe 
we shall be welcome in China as teachers. China is not yet surfeited with 
good teachers. Foreign teachers are welcomed in many government schools. 
We are actually wanted in the classroom. That is psychologically a good 
beginning. But what can we do there, especially if Bible classes are not 
included in those desired? Well, when you come to think of it, your own 
character was not entirely formed by compulsory academic classes in religion. 
Did you not, in those adolescent days of quick responsiveness to the true and 
good, have a teacher of algebra, physics, or even perhaps, Latin, whom you 
worshipped from afar? You would not cheat in his room. You would not 
be frivolous. You worked for hin. And shame to you, consisted in imagin- 
ing what he would think of your misdemeanors. 

_ I do not say that these are the highest motives for conduct. I only 
know that they are some of the most powerful tools with which youth builds 
character. And these opportunities are left to us. Not all students will be 
inspired by us. And perhaps we know ourselves so well that we doubt if 
any will be. Have faith in God nevertheless. For so sensitive and keen- 
eyed is youth that it can sense better than we sometimes think, those 
well-springs of our character—our motives and desires. As some one has 
said, people are not so much influenced by what we say and what we do as 
_. by those ‘‘subconscious enthusiasms’’ which control our lives. And if these 
are true and great and God-like, your arithmetic class may be shaped into a 
little corner of the Kingdom of God. , 

Apart from this direct influence on character, I would not neglect 
the broadening and deepening and fulfilling (or is it filling full?) of life that 
comes from purely academic studies. If one were a pure atheist, surely he 
would still believe in education as a means to richness of life. Knowing 
what the rest of the world is like; finding out the way things work and why; 
delving into the history of men’s thoughts and deeds and aspirations: these 
things are tremendously worth while in themselves. And sometimes they go 
deeper. A student told me that he could never doubt God after studying 
higher mathematics. And-I think this faith came not from anyone’s direct 
teaching about God, but from a feeling of awe at the wonder of figures. 
Almost any subject, taught by a teacher inspired with it, will lead to God. 
These things are still left to us? 

' What, then, about our Bible classes? Someone said in an nodes 
conference a few weeks ago, ‘‘If we cannot make Bible study compulsory, 
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' have we thought whether we want to make it so???’ (We were thinking 
patticularly of grades above the primary). Then some one else remarked, 
“But the students won’t elect religious courses unless they are taught by a 
dysamic sort of teacher, one whose enthusiasm is contagious.’’ No! Perhaps 
they had better not! I have known Bible classes which I thought were 
doing more harm than good. Better, perhaps, to have fewer teachers of © 
Bible, if that is what this means,—and fewer students, too, who hate it as a 
bore, And we ourselves, if we cannot make Bible study vital, had better 
drop it, And if we can,-~-I think we can count at least on the best of our 
students responding to our enthusiasm. I shall not here go into all the 
possible types of Bible study. Whatever they are, they should be full of 
reality, vitality, and inspiration to expressional activity, provocative of original 
thinking, and encouraging to student discussion. Personally, we have had 
happy experiences with informal discussion groups, thinking into the life of 
Jesus together. We never coaxed any students to come to them either! 

And there is yet another thing left to us—our homes! Our homes as 
little vitdl centers in the Kingdom of God in China. I know of missionaries 
who do. mot approve of a very free opening of our homes to the Chinese. I 
believe “‘uppity’’ is the word they us:2 to describe the effect of this on their — 
relations with us. They say that such relations only cause dissatisfaction 
with their own environment. I do not deny the possibility of these effects. 
We ourselves have had annoyance, at times, from persons who considered our 
piano, our victrola, and our raspberries as their own. And I know some, 
tao, who have come, through contact with us, to consider fountain pens as 
necessities rather than luxuries. But I know other things, too. On evenivgs 
when we sat around our living-room fire (but not too close!), did away with 
the white-gowned one in the pantry, passed the sandwiches and tea ourselves, 
and talked of western science, Chinese art, politics and God, —!I have seen a 
light on the faces of our Chinese friends that was more than the reflection of 
the firelight, and I have known that those other things were mere nothings. 
In a good-bye-letter one of our friends was describing the home of her dreams 
which she hoped to enter ina few months. After drawing the plan of the 
little house and describing the physical and spiritual qualities she hoped to 
build into it, she said, almost as if it were too much to dare to hope, ‘‘And 
if. it cau only be a few tenths of what yours is like, I I know we shall be very 

es, and —— are yet other things we can do, things that are of 
such an oe ie nature that we have scarcely considered them a part of 
our work. And if thinking of them thus detracts from their spontaneity or 
makes them seem a duty, we need not do so, if only, realizing their value, 
we do them. These things are outside of school, church, or home, and 
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might be called, by those enamoured of technical parlance. “‘the mission- 
ary’s extramural activities’’. What I mean, chiefly, however, is simply 
walks and talks. I mean getting away from everything that reminds us of 
our differences in race and culture, out under the sky. Perhaps this may 
seem to some a foolish thing to mention. But hie is something about 
walking together that puts people on a common footing, frees them from 
the burden of conversation, and makes possible that touch of personalities 
that sometimes comes easier in the silences than in much speaking. And 
whoever has felt the spark strike knows that from such experiences spring 
life-long appreciations, influences, and loyalties that powerfully shape peo- 
ple’s lives because they ‘‘touch bottom’’. Jesus walked with his friends; 
with them noticed the sparrows and the lilies, the sunset and the ripening 
grains and with them talked of God. I am thinking of a wet day when 
four of us walked together, and together loved the gray, slanting rain on the 
green hills, and forgot that two of us were foreign and two Chinese. One 
feels these experiences are too intimate to capitalize, even for Christian 
propaganda, and perhaps that. is why they are so seldom spoken of. But | 
they are real, and nobody can take them away from us. 


We have been considering for a while the things that are left for us to 
do. What if the Chinese government takes away our official and adminis- 
trative prerogatives and leaves only these? Are they enough to make our stay 
in China worth-while? How do they coincide with the things in our work 
which we and our Chinese friends have found valuable and enduring? Do 
they not all center around the giving of ourselves, rather than our methods? 
Had we not better ask, Are we big enough and good enough for this high 
office of friendship? Do we know Jesus well enough ourselves and are we 
enough like him to draw others to him? For, after all, the greatest need 
of the Kingdom of God in China is not buildings and equipment, nor lenient 
- government regulations, but people who love Jesus. We can trust the King- 
dom of God in their hands—And I know of no bettter way to get Glee 
people than Jesus’ own way—by being a friend. 


Notes on the Teachings of Meh-Tse and Christianity 
L. TOMKINSON | 
From the seventeenth century on the name of Confucius has been 


_ almost a household word in the West and the comparison of his ethical 


teachings with Christianity a commonplace. Mencius has been only less 
_ well known. A number of persons have tried their hand at translating 
Lao Tse, while there are extant several English translations of Chuangtse. 
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The Sung philosophers and Hsuin Tse have recently received: something 
of the attention they deserve from the English-speaking world. But the 
only translation into English of any considerable portion of the writings 
of Meh-Tse is the 1897 translation into English from the German of Ernst 
Faber, and this English version, though excellent in many ways, still bears 
too many marks of the German idiom through which it has passed, and is 
furthermore scarce and difficult to obtain. Moreover, even amongst those 
who have read a good deal of ancient Chinese literature I have met surpris-_ 
ingly few missionaries who have read Meh-Tse in the original. It may be 
that they have been discouraged by remarks of their Chinese friends to the 
effect that Meh-Tse’s writings are among the most difficult of the Chou 
period. What is meant by this, however, is merely that they contain an 
unusually large number of corrupt passages, some of which even the most 
accomplished scholars have failed to elucidate successfully—though much 
useful work in this connection has been done during the last few decades. 
There are also some quite difficult chapters on logic and allied subjects. 
The average Western reader, however, would probably find Meh-T'se easier 
than any of the writers above mentioned, partly because most of his chap- 
ters present a more or less connected argument and also because he wrote 
that he might be “‘understanded of the people.’’ I have dwelt on this point. 
as one of my chief objects in this article is to urge more missionaries to read 
Meh-Tse in the original. For the New Testament (and indeed much of the 
Old Testament) has a closer affinity with the philosophy of Meh-Tse than 
with the thought of any of the better known Chinese philosophers. More- 
over Meh-T'se is no longer neglected by non-Christian Chinese. Modern 
Chinese scholars generally have reinstated him among the ancient Chinese 
philosophers of the first rank. It is again possible to “‘name Confucius and 
Meh-Tse together’’, as we are informed was generally done before the time 
of Mencius. Hu Shih, who observes, that ‘““he was the only Chinese who 
can be truly said to have founded a religion’’, regards him as “‘perhaps one 
of the greatest souls China has ever produced’’. That this thought is more 
modern, if not more ‘‘western’’, than most classical writers is generally 
recognized. Liang Ch’i Ch’ao in his Meh-T'se Hsiieh F MR) 
constantly returns to the comparison of Christianity with Meh-Tse’s teach- 
ing. ‘To go outside China itself, but not beyond the circle of its religions, — 
we may note the judgment of Suzuki on the doctrine of Meh-Tse. “‘It 
contains many conceptions which are closely similar to Christianity and 
it is very probable that if it were fostered amongst a people who were more 
idealistic, imaginative and above all religions, it might have developed into 
a system almost like Christianity.’’ 

The best known portion of his writings are the Chapters on ‘‘Uni- 
versal Reciprocal Love’’ (Chien Ai, #@ 3% ). Indeed this is the only part 
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of -his writings with which some of the older missionary sinologues seem to 
have been acquainted. In the course of a lecture before the Royal Asiatic 
Society (delivered somewhere about the middle of the last century) one of 
them actually observed that the weakness of Meh-T'se’s doctrine of mutual 
love lay in the fact that he failed to relate it to\ the will of Heaven, 
whereas the philosopher actually devotes three chapers to this specific 
subject. The chapters on Chien Ai are, however, fundamental to the 
thought of Meh-Tse. In the Prolegomena to ‘‘Mencius’’ in his ‘‘Chinese 
Classics’’ Legge gives the whole of these chapters with a translation in his 
usual careful manner, which unfortunately is especially tedious in this. 
case Owing to the redundancy of the original, but I have met several people 
who possessed this work without realizing that it contains these valuable 


pages. | 
The general thesis of these chapters is that if everyone were to 
practise love and cooperation all the evils which he observed in the 
society of his day would disappear. ‘The corollary of this is that the 
prevalent evils came from making distinctions (pieh, 3!J). Mencius conse- 
quently attacks him on the ground that this would destroy filial piety and 
all special duties and relationships, thus ‘“‘reducing men to the level of 
beasts.’? Meh-T'se, however, does not suggest that love should be toned 
down to a common level, that his disciples should love their own family or 
their own country with less fervency than any one else might demand, but 
(as perhaps he makes clearer in a later chapter) that they ought to love 
each and all to the utmost of their capacity. Consequently so staunch a 
defender of orthodoxy as Han Wen Kung is able to accord him unqualified 
approval. And certainly if this doctrine is to be condemned the teaching 
of Jesus cannot be defended. | 


In these chapters there is one paragraph in particular which cau 
hardly be read without recalling the words of Jesus: “‘ Suppose there are 
two men, one who makes distinctions and one who practises the love of all. 
The first says, ‘How can I treat my neighbor’s person as my own person, or 
his relatives as mine?’ So he sees his neighbor hungry but does not feed 
him, cold but does not clothe him, sick but does not tend him, dead but does 
not give him burial. Such are the words and such are the actions of him 
who makes distinctions. Other are the words and other the actions of him 
who loves all. He says: ‘I have heard that the most noble are those who 
regard their neighbor’s person as their own, and who regard their neighbors’ 
relatives as their own. He sees his neighbor hungry and feeds him, cold 
and clothes him, sick and tends him, dead and gives him burial.’ Thus do 
the words of these two differ and likewise their actions, yet the words and 
actions of each are consistent.’? Meh T'se is here replying to ‘‘the gentlemen 
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of the world who say ‘‘this principle of universal love is all very fine, but 
of course it is quite impracticable.’’ He suggests that nevertheless when 
they are in a difficulty it is to the unpractical altruists he describes above 
that these gentlemen will turn for help. Can the same claim be made as 
regards Christians in this country? 

According to Alexandra David the character chien (4€) in ‘‘Chiey Ai’’ 
represents a hand holding two stalks of grain. The Christian criticism 
of Meh-T'se’s teaching on love, and indeed of his teaching in general, is its 
tendency towards utilitarianism. He never urges the practice of love 
without pointing out that ‘‘it pays.’’ As the writer just quoted (wh» 
highly approves!) justly observes, Meh-T'se’s doctrine seems to te ‘‘Aimez 
votre prochain comme vous-meme pour votre plus grand profit mutuel.’’ 
It may be pointed out in extenuation that (as is clear from a number of 
passages like that quoted above) Meh-T'se is very conscious of the fact that 
the outstanding argument which throughout the ages has always been urged 
against such doctrine is that they are impracticable. Meh-Tse’s argument 
therefore is directed against this specific criticism. Nevertheless one misses 
any thought of a love spontaneously expressing itself. Meh Tse could 
never have written anything comparable to the thirteenth chapter of 
Corinthians. He does not urge the sage of enemies though insisting that 


itisa very bad plan to have any enemies. 1 In the chapters under immedi- 


ate consideration there is no suggestion of the idea of overcoming evil with 
good and Mencius seems actually to go beyond him in the famous passage 
commencing, ‘“ Love overcomes its opposite as water overcomes fire.’ But 
it may be that Mencius has merely expressed himself with more precision 
and may actually have borrowed from the following passage in his opponent's 
work. In the chapter Keng Chu (# FEE) we have this incident: Wu Ma 
Tse objects that as Meh Tse does not appear to be accomplishing his object 
of entirely removing strife and narrow selfishness from the world, he is 
real ly no better than those who seek their selfish ends alone. Meh Tse 
replies: “Suppose now there is a fire here and one man takes water and 
pours it on the conflagration while another takes the fire and spreads it. 
Neither succeeds in putting out the fire. Which would you think the more 
honorable ?’’ | 

Meh Tse meets, perhaps as well as most, the objection to his general 
thesis on the ground that in the world as it is the wicked may sometimes be 
seen flourishing like a green bay tree. One thing is clear, that Meh Tse 
was not concerned with personal, material gain. Many are the stories of 


1. Nevertheless he practised it. In spite of the ‘act that he had been imprisoned 
by the rulers of Sung he went through much labor and suffering and even risked his | 
life to save that state from the attack of Chu. 
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the way in which he constantly denied himself and suffered for the propaga- 
tion of his doctrine. Liang Ch’i Ch’ao’s comment on these is that if he 
had lived in Judea under the Romans he would have willingly suffered 
crucifixion. More reliable observation is that in the ‘“Ti’en Sha Pi’en’’ 
added to the works of Chuang-Tse, it was said “‘that he who was not 
prepared to endure the utmost suffering was not worthy to be a disciple of 
Meh-Tse.’’ It is recorded too that he had one hundred and eighty disci- 
ples, all of whom were prepared to endure fire and sword, while it was 
taken as a matter of course that the Chu Tse, as the successive leaders of 
the faith were called, would meet a violent death. 


Arising naturally out of the principles enunciated under the heading 
‘Chien Ai’’’, Meh-Tse has three chapters ‘‘against military attacks’ (Fei 
Kung, JF KX). These chapters constitute a kind of Chou dynasty anticipa- 
tion of “The Great Illusion.’? ‘The ancient philosopher exposes as clearly — 
as Norman Angell the futility of war. Further, he shows with relentless 
logic that though some of his contemporaries might regard it as ‘‘glorious’’, 
itis the greatest and most shameful of crimes. ‘The Christian, however, 
will find something sound in Mencius’ criticism of Meh-Tse’s disciple Sun 
K’ang who was planning to persuade two states not to fight, not because 
war was contrary to benevolence and righteousness but because it would 
not pay. ‘The older editions of Meh-T'se contain eleven chapters on military 
defensive measures (‘‘On The Construction of City Gates’’, ‘On The Cons- 
truction of Moats’’ etc.) Modern scholars are united in regarding these as 

apocryphal, but Meh-T'se certainly is not eutirely opposed to self-defense. 
_ As already pointed out, he has no clear conception of the Christian priuciple 
of overcoming evil with good instead of ‘‘resisting’’ it. It is not so sur- 
prising, therefore, that he does not venture to call in question the military 
expleits of the semi-sacred kings and emperors of ‘The Book of History.”’ 
After the manner of some Christians, where the deeds of Joshua or David — 
are concerned, he prefers rather to employ some ingenuity in trying of 
show that Cheng T’ang and Wu Wang were carrying out the decree of 
heaven. He will not, however, admit the possibility of such a thing as a 
_“ighteous war’’ in his own day. When a contemporary prince wishes to 
claim that he too is carrying out the will of heaven in the “ punitive’’ 
expedition he is planning, Meh-T'se reminds him that though an earthly 
father may sometimes think it well to punish his own children, he will 
hardly welcome the attempt of some one else to do it for him. (See the 
chapter entitled “‘I.u Wen’’). Even so does Paul quote ‘Vengeance is 
mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.”’ | 


He himself was an inderfatigable peace maker. Hearing tbat Kung 
Shu Pan, the state engineer of Chu, had invented a ‘cloud ladder” for 
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assaulting cities, and that state was about to make war on Sung, Meh-T'se 
started from his native state and traveled ten days and ten nights on foot, 
arriving at the capital of Chu “with sun-burned face and battered feet.” 
‘There he succeeded in persuading the king to abandon the expedition. He 
was not always equally successful, but when someone suggested that it was 
foolish of him to follow this course while others all acted contrary thereto, 
he replied ‘‘Suppose there were ten men to plough a field and nine of them 
were idle, the remaining one must put forth the more effort if there is to be 
anything to eat.’? (Kuei I, #{ #%). Z. L. Vih is certainly justified in 
regarding these chapters as a tract for these times. 


There is one line of ergument which Meh-TT'se employs under the 
headings ‘‘Chien Ai’’ and ‘‘ Fei Kung” which I have not yet mentioned. 
This is that men should love one another and cease from mutual strife 
because they are all children of Heaven and Heaven desires its children 
to live together in love, harmony and prosperity. This theme is further 
developed in the three chapters entitled ‘‘ The Will of Heaven.’ (T’ien 
Chih, % i). As to Meh-Tse’s conception of Heaven I can perhaps hardly 
do better than quote from Suzuki’s observations in his quotation ‘‘ History — 
of Early Chinese Philosophy;’’ ‘‘ Meh-T'se for the first time conceived the 
idea of an all-powerful God intellectually, and devoted some special chapters 
in his book on this subject, trying to prove the presence of a Supreme Being 
and giving some concrete reasons why worship and reverence are due to 
him. In fact his doctrine of universal love and his extreme utilitarianism 
are based on the conception of a great, wise, just, impartial will.’’...... 
“*Generally, what is significant in Muti is his conception of ‘‘’T’ien,’’? which 
means literally ““Heaven’’ but can be freely translated by ““ God,” even in 
the Christian sense. The difference between the Christian God and Mnti’s 
Heaven is that while the former made the conception of God foremost and 
his worship the paramount issue of the religious life, the latter conceded 
the first place to utilitarianism, for the execution of the God-idea became 
necessary to him. **, see’ In conclusion it will be quite interesting to note 
that there was at least one thinker in ancient China who came to realize in 
a more or less systematic way the existence of a Supreme Being. It was 
due to him that China ever came to reason methodically about the presence 
of ‘‘Sovereign Power’’ in the world, superintending the course of nature 
as well as the doings of moral creatures on earth.” 


Christians who are in the habit of reading the Psalms will probably 
find a familiar ring in this passage from the second of Meh-Tse’s chapters 
on ‘‘ T’ien Chih;’’ ‘‘ Thus do I know how greatly Heaven loved all; for it is 
Heaven who created the sun, moon and stars and made them to shine and 
to follow their prescribed courses, and that has appointed the four seasons, 
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spring and autumn, winter and summer, in order to regulate the lives 
_ of people on earth; that sends forth thunder and snow, frost, rain and dew, 
to cause all manner of grain to grow and likewise thread yielding flax that 
the people may be prosperous; that has separated mountains and rivers, 
valleys and dells, producing wealth in manifold forms for the good of the 
people. He has bestowed metals and wood, birds and beasts for the service 
of man, all manner of grain and flax for the food and clothing of the people. 
From of old even to the present day it has always been thus...... Heaven 
thus loves impartially the whole world, he quickens or matures all things for 


the benefit of all.’’: 


There are passages, however, in which ativ——~~si in certainly 
carried to excess. He seems to carry his doctrine of mutual benefits to the 
extent of recommending sacrifices on the ground that Heaven would naturally 
expect some return for the benefits He showers upon men. But in one 
of these passages at least it is clear that he is merely insisting on the pro- 
priety of outward and visible expressions of their gratitude such as most 
Christians consider it meet and right and their bounden duty to offer. 
Meh-Tse too shows himself quite conscious of the fact that “‘to obey is 
better than to sacrifice.’? The reference at the end of the second of the 
quotations from Suzuki given above is to Meh-T'se’s insistence on the punish- 
ments and rewards conferred by Heaven in this life. This doubtless does 
not emphasize the highest basis of action, but from this standpoint it may 
be at least pointed out that it makes little difference whether the rewards 


and punishments are in this life or the next. 


In his “Yeh Mo Heng Luen”’? (9K (valuable discussion of 
the whole subject of these notes), Huang Yu An, a Christian of Fukien 
devotes some space to Meh-T'se’s use of the phrase “‘’T’ien Kuei.’? This 
apparent combination he feels is most derogatory to T’ien. ‘There is doubt- 
less some cogency in this criticism, but perhaps it ought to be interpreted in 
the light of another common phrase of Meh-Tse (usually in connection with 
service due) ‘“‘to T’ien above...... to Kuei in the middle (Chung ¥) 
veseewue and men below.’’ In any case Kuei has of course its classical 
and not its modern connotation. 


Closely connected with the thought of these chapters on the Will of 
Heaven are the three chapters “‘Against A Fixed Destiny’’ (Fei Ming, JE@). 
Meh-Tse feels that the idea of fate strikes at the root of moral responsibility, 
while it is clearly inconsistent with his basic doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments. Therefore, not only men but Heaven must have a free will, though 
the latter is fixed in the sense that it must always be true to its own moral 
nature. Consequently men should use the will of Heaven as the standard 
whereby to judge all their actions, as the carpenter uses his rule or the 
wheel-wright his compasses. 


t 
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In this comnection some mention must be made of the chapter ‘‘On 
Being Clear About Spiritual Beings” (Ming Kuei, MH). This is largely 
a collection of ghost stories which for the most part sound rather absurd 
teday—except perbaps to sonre spiritualists. Meh-Tse’s argument is that 
what is reported by so marty people at so many times must have a basis of 
fact. However, even those who think that Meh-Tse was not wholly wrong 
in his belief in spiritual beings must admit the cogency of Wan Ch’ang’s 
criticism that the reports which Meh-T'se advanices as eviderice are made by 
those incompetent to form reliable judgments as to what they have seen 
and heard. One must not conclude from this that Meh-Tse accepted al! the 
superstitions of his times. This was far from being the case as the following 
story from the chapter entitled Kuei I (#49) shows; Meh-T'se was travell- 
ing northward when he met 2 soothsayer who stopped him saying, ‘‘ Today 
God is slaying a black dragon in the north, you, sir, are of a dark (literally 
“black ’’) complexion, you will not be able to proceed northward.’’ Meh- 
Tse declined to listen to him and went on his way. However, he came to 
a river in spate and had to turn back and again met the soothsayer who 
exclaimed Didn’t I tell you?’’ Meh-Tse replied ‘‘‘Those in the north 
cannot go south any more than those in the south go north, nor are only 
those of dark complexion prevented.’’ He goes on to tell the soothsayer 
that if every one listened to such as he they would find that God was killing 
a dragon of some color or other in one direction or another every day and 
all travel would be at an end. Unfortunately, Christians still find them- 
selves up against the spiritual descendants of this soothsayer in this country 
today. 


The two chapters on “‘Economy’’ (Chieh Yung, $i /) bring us back 
to the theme of “Chien Ai.’? Meh-T'se endeavors to show that were there 
**no luxury the people’s strength would not be wasted and their prosperity 
would be great.’? The standard should be determined thus: ‘‘In the 
matter of clothes the deciding factor should be whether they make for 
warmth in winter and coofness in summer. In the matter of buildings the 
questions fo be considered are, will they keep out the chilly blasts in winter 
and the rain in summer.’’ In other words ‘‘Having food and raiment 
let us therewith be content.’’ Meh-Tse would have approved Isaiah’s re- 
marks on the “‘ Daughters of Zion’’ and endorsed the opinions of the writer 
of Timothy and of Peter concerning the suitable adornment for women, but 
he certainly did not regard the sin of extravagance as being confined to the 

In this chapter Meh-T'se enters definitely the controversy with the 
Confucianists. ‘The three chapters ‘‘Against Confucianism ” (Fei Ju, 3#fm), 
,,Against Idle Pleasures and Display’’ (Fei Yoh, JF not merely “Against 
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| Music,’’ though music is certainly inclided) and ‘‘ Economy In Funerals’’ 


(Chieh Sang, @i3#) are entirely taken up with this controversy. Perhaps 
Christians may learn something from the fact that these are on the whole his 
weakest chapters (Hu Shih considers. that a good portion of them is 
apocryphal). I am not suggesting that when he saw further than they he 
should have compromised with the Confucianists—there is no suggestion of 
compromise in his more positive chapters. ‘There are some good things in 
these chapters, but some of the points raised are certainly petty; one must 
pick and choose. Who today (Christian or otherwise) would defend Meh- 
Tse’s argunrent in favor of the marriage of girls at the age of fifteen! On 
the other hand, who would not approve of his atiack on polygamy? (Perhaps 


it is only on “‘excessive’’ polygamy). I moted that not so long ago a 


Chinese Christian writing in ‘‘’Fhe Recorder’ on this subject repeated one 
of Meh-Tse’s arguments, viz, that if some men had more than their share of 
wives there would not be enough to go around and some would consequently 
have to go without any. | 

Meh-T'se’s views under the heading ‘‘ Fei Yoh’’ are essentially those 
in the chapters ‘‘On Economy.’’ Perhaps he carries his ideas to excess, but 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus should remind the Christian that 
Jesus’ teaching on this subject was not wholly different. 


The missionary with pastoral functions will probably find much that 
he can approve in the chapter on economy in funerals. In any case Meh- 
T'se’s insistence on sincerity and that the feeling and attitude of the heart is 
of more importance than any outward rite is sound Christian teaching, though 
the idea is doubtless—even outside Meh-T'se not confined to Christianity. 


‘Though the doing of God’s will on earth as it is done in Heaven, that 
is, of the establishment of the kingdom of heaven, is fundamental to the 
thought of the New Testament, it contains no treatise specifically on polities. 
Consequently I have made no reference to the chapters “‘On Respecting the 
Wise and Virtuous,’’ (Hsiang Hsien 745%) and “‘On Effecting Unity’’ 
(Hsiang T’ung, fe? —though there is, no doubt as to their authenticity —as 
these are in the main outside the scope of these notes. These chapters, bowever, 
are worth reading and it may be noted in passing that the system advocated 
by Meh-T'se is a strong and vigorous government by an aristocracy of the 
wisest and most virtuous. One may look in vain in Meh-Tse’s writings for 
any conception similar to ‘‘ the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free.’’ 

A study of the works of Meh-Tse makes it very clear that he had not 
attained to the measure of the stature of the man Christ Jesus, but may he 
not well be regarded as a ‘‘schoolmaster to lead (his countrymen) to 
Christ ?”’ | 
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The Confucian Attitude to the Worship of Ancestors 


HOMER H. DUBS 


To a foreigner, the Chinese worship of ancestors often seems clearly 
to be idolatry, It may be admitted that it is refined idolatry, for no “graven 
images’? are used, but the offerings, the sacrifices the “‘prayers’’ addressed 
to the deceased, have all the appearance of “‘worshipping other gods’’. In 
support of this belief the foreigner can give instance after instance of even 
seemingly intelligent Chinese who believe that in this worship they actually 
come into relations with the deceased, and supplicate him for aid, which he 
will give; and thus the case seems to be proved. 

But belonging to a religion which holds that worship is from the heart 
and not by outward observances, the foreigner ought not to be so much 
guided by outward appearances. or even by the statements of ignorant people. 
That should be especially true of one who comes from a country where the 
churches of one large division of the Christian Church abound in images, to 
which prayer is made which is not idolatry, Of course, to the ignorant. 
Catholic, the worship of the saints does often verge on idolatry, and in ages 
when the ignorance of the masses was greater than it is today, that worship | 
did actually become idolatry with its attendant superstition, so that intelligent 
laymen like Lee the Isaurian felt that images should be banished from the 
churches to get rid of the idolatrous aspect of the worship of the saints and 
of Mary. But in other ages and to intelligent Catholic Christians of all ages, 
the worship of the saints has never been idolatrous, altho outwardly it had 
the appearance of idolatry. When he comes to recognize these facts, the 
foreigner should be ready to approach the Chinese worship of ancestors with 
an open mind, and realize that it is the inner attitude, the inner interpretation 
of these rites which makes them idolatrous or the reverse, and that since 
interpretations can vary, they may be ido!atrous to some but at the same time 
not at all idolatrous to others. | . 

_ The question, then, which we have to ask, is this: What has been 
the interpretation given to these rites of worship? _ ; 

For primitive people and for the ignorant of all ages, these rites have 
undoubtedly been interpreted as actual worship of the dead. ‘They would 
never have originated under any other supposition than that thereby the dead 
were actually served and that they would consequently benefit the living. 
In fact, the worship of ancestors is probably the most ancient of China’s 
religions just as it is the religion of some of the surviving aboriginal tribes, the 
Lolos, today. Ceremonieés of burial and of sacrifice to the dead received great 
elaboration in the period before the time of Confucius, and were universally 
accepted at their face value. The worship of the powers of nature, Heaven, 
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Temples and Ceremonies. 
Top:— Temple of Liu Pr, HAN Dynasty Emperor, Chengtu. 
Centre:— Elower Cliff Monastery, Chungking, Szechuan. 
Bottom—: Confucius’ Birthday Ceremonies, Foochow. 
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Earth, mountains, streams, etc. was amalgamated to this worship of ances- 
tors, so that in worshipping Heaven, all the preceeding emperors were 
worshipped as the ‘“‘assessors’’ or representatives of Heaven.! ‘This worship 
of ancestors served to cement together the family and clan and so served as 
the bond of union in the social system. | 

Were China a primitive or uncivilized country, we could stop at 
this point in our investigation. But in a country with thousands of years 
of civilization, whose culture, tho different, yet ranks just about as high as 
that of the West, we ought not to stop here, especially as China has had 
generation after generation of philosophers, and since China is a country 
where the educated men have been the leaders of the community far more 
than in any other country. We must ask what has been the attitude of 
these educated men, which, for China, means that we must ask what has 
been the attitude of the Confucians, especially those of the first few genera- 
tions after Confucius, who, because they were the oldest, have been revered 
and studied by every succeeding generation of scholars and who have 
exercised a dominating influence upon the leaders of Chinese thought ever 


since their time. | 
Confucius was primarily a moral reformer; to the rulers of his age, 
which, in a great many respects, was very similar to the disordered China 
of today, he appealed, urging them to reform themselves, to mould their 
character on the perfect model of the Sages of old, and thus set an example 
which would permeate and reform the country. In all his preaching there 
was no word of any appeal to supernatural powers for aid: He even 
explicitly rejected such an appeal;? and he never advocated the literal 
worship of ancestors, even of those Sages whom he glorified. But, like the 
founder of every movement that has meant much for humanity, he did have 
a profound religious belief. He felt that his mission was not his alone, but 
was that of the Supreme Power of the universe, and that this Power had 
given him a mission to spread his message among his people, and that even 
arrest and death could not prevail against the will of this Power.* He cared 
nought for the praise of men, but only for the recognition of Heaven.* In 
such lofty utterances we recognize a man whose religious convictions, like 
those of Socrates, were too deep and profound for hasty utterance, and who 
also “‘believed in God in a sense far higher’’ than the multitude. With sucha 
high religious belief, the literal worship of ancestors is quite incompatible. 


1, See The Works of Hsunize, trans. by H.H.Dubs, Probsthain & Co., London, 
Book XIX, -p. 20 or Ju p.20 

2, Analects VII, xxxiii. 

3. 4% 32, 

4. An, XIV, xxxvii. 
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But Confucius was unwilling to surrender those ancient ceremonies, 
Not only was the emphasis upon ancestor worship involved in Confucius’ 
emphasis upon everything ancient, but he felt their value too highly to be 
willing to discard them. All the feelings of reverence and love for those 
gone—those who have not only been the authors of our being, but who 
have also established and moulded the house under whose care we grew up 
and by whose influence our characters and the character of the society 
in which we live have been determined—these feelings of love and gratitude 
were involved in the worship of ancestors. In an age and country where 
the greatest calamity that can befall anyone is for the line of descent of 
the house to become extinct, and where the greatest desire of every indivi- 
dual is for sons to carry on the name, the reverence of ancestors naturally 
becomes important. So important was this felt to be, that when the house 
of Chou supplanted that of Shang on the imperial throne, it enfeoffed one 
of the scions of the house of Shang with the highest feudal title, that of 
Duke, to carry on the sacrifices to the emperors of the departed dynasty. 
But more important than all others, were the social values of the worship of 
ancestors. The sociologists are telling us today that the family is the most 
important of all social institutions; that it is all important for the develop- 
ment of the succeeding generation; that the presence or absence of a normal 
family life is all-determining in the moral development of the children. In 
China, it was the worship of ancestors which was the very center of the life 
of the family. Rejection of the worship of ancestors would have been 
equivalent to destroying the family, the greatest bond of social organization, 
together with the code of morality that had its foundation and sanction in 
the family life. It was probably the feeling of the social importance of the 
values which the family, and consequently ancestor worship, represented, 
which caused Confucius to put so much emphasis upon Li (j@), the rites 
and rules of worship and social intercourse. So Confucius in the ancestral 
temple studied the rites minutely with a more than antiquarian interest, and 
discoursed to his disciples above all on the Odes, the Bvok of History, and 
the Rites (Li). He even said that the love of these Rites is one of the 
essentials of character.” For Confucius, the spirit had gone out of these 
rites for the ancestors, but nevertheless he still emphasized their pet- 
formance. 


This antinomy was left for succeeding generations to face. As has 
been the case in the development of that elsewhere, when such a problem 
was left by a great thinker, his disciples took different attitudes to it. One 
of them, Micius or Moh Ti, advocated doing away with ancestor worship 
and expensive burials altogether, but that emphasis, more than any othet 


2, An. VII, xvii; I, xv, 1. 
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took him out of the Confucian school, and made him the subject of severe 
attacks by the conservative Confucians. ‘They wera the conservors of the 
literary and cultural heritage of the race, and in the worship of ancestors 
there was involved too much that was valuable to allow it to be rejected. 


Another disciple, the author of the Doctrine of the Mean, reverted to 
the primitive naive attitude of superstitious belief. For him the spirits 
of the dead were alive and influential in human affairs, so that at the sacri- 
fices, ‘‘like overflowing water, they seem to be over the heads, and on the 
right and left of the worshippers’’.® But such an attitude was too naive 
for the sophisticated Confucian leaders. Education and culture always 
brings with it insight into the hollowness of superstition, and ancient China 
was no.exception. While the less thoroly educated could take such an 
attitude, the leaders of Confucian thot could not doso. ‘The agnosticism 
of Confucius and the development of culture made.it impossible. 


In Mencius, all belief in the existence of spirits of any sort, including 
those of ancestors, has disappeared so completely that he does not even 
mention them.‘ But the same antinomy which we found in the thot of 
Confucius is still present, for Mencius emphasized the ritual observances for 
the dead even more than his Master. He gave his own mother so sump- 
tuous a burial that other Confucians criticized him for it, and he got the 
prince of the state of Lu to observe strictly the three years’ mourning for 
his parent, which at the time was an innovation in his state. He taught 
that the care of parents is not as important as their obsequies.2 With an 


-emphasis upon the ritual of ancestral worship he combined a complete 


disbelief of the religious character of that worship. But he could give no 
rational account which would harmonize these two discrepant sides of his 
thot, and so we find him completely silent as to the meaning of ancestral 
worship. Like many other intelligent men who disbelieved in the meaning — 
of a religion but found it too valuable to discard, he went thru its forms and 
even emphasized them, but in his heart they had lost their reality. 


It remained for his successor, Hstintze, to solve this antinomy and 
recover for the intelligent Confucian that intellectual honesty which had 
been so grievously threatened by the inconsistent attitude of Confucius. 
Hsiintze came into prominence shortly after the death of Mencius and was 
the acknowledged leader of Confucian scholarship to the end of his long 
life. He profoundly influenced Confucian thot, but thru an almost com- 
plete neglect of his teaching, Western interpreters have failed in many 

6. Doctrine of the Mean, XV ie: | 
7. See “Confucianism and Superstition’ in the CHINESE RECORDER for 


April and May 1926, - 
8. Menciue I, II, vii; LL, I, i; IV, 0, xiii, 
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respects to estimate aright the true nature of Confucianism. Yet his writ. 
ings are full and in connected form, so that by a study of them the nature 
and implications of the ancient Confucian teaching can be understood bette; 
than thru the study of any other writer. When the canon of the “Fou 
Books’’ was closed in the Sung dynasty, his writings were left out in favor 
of Mencius, because of a misunderstanding of his teachings that humay 
nature is evil, but before that time his major teachings had already passed 
into the stream of Confucian thot, and his writings have always been studied 
by every educated Chinese. : 


Hsuntze realized, even more than Confucius and Mencius, the moral 
and sociological importance of the ceremonial observances which centered 
around the family worship of its departed ones. Yet he went even farther 
than they in eliminating everything that savored of superstition from the 
life of an orthodox Confucian. Not only did he deny the existence of all 
spirits and the worth of divination and other dealings with them, but he 
denied the existence of any spiritual Power in the universe.? Consequently 
Hsiintze had to attempt to express in rational terms the multiform burial! 
and sacrificial ceremonial that had become the means of perpetuating the 
woith-while traditions and moral code of the family and race. To have 
rejected these ceremonies would have meant the rejection of any reverence 
for the heroes who stood for what was best in the past, and to have reverted 
to a cultureless age. 

Hsiintze was aided by the fact that these setieeials of worship 
were included in the concept of 1, together with all the other observances 
of polite society. For Zi he found a secure foundation in the formative 
effect of culture upon character. Man’s nature tends towards evil, if left 
to its own devices; witness the confusion of the age! Hsiintze found irre- 
futable evidence of that fact in pointing to the political conditions of his 
time, when China was undergoing even greater convulsions than today. 
Consequently the reforming and guiding influence of Li, the rules and rites 
of culture and civilization, was absolutely necessary. Men's desires are 
naturally insatiable; every man naturally wants to own the whole country 
and possess the luxury of an emperor. Hence distinctions of social grade 
are necessary, so that everyone should know waat is his place in society, 
and what sort of things he may rightly desire. These distinctions att 
expressed in Zi, the rules of proper conduct. Li thus arises from the need 
of ordering and nourishing the nature of man, which is originally evil. Its 
purpose is twofold: to educate and nourish human nature, and to creale 
the distinctions of superior and inferior, which are the basis of human 


9. See Dontopianiem and Superstition” in the CHINESE RECORDER for 


May, 1926. 
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society. It is thus not only a moral but also a social and political 
principle as well. It is the source of government and of strength. It has 
three sources: Heaven and Earth brought it to birth: our ancestors made 
it fit the situations and human rulers and teachers formed it: hence It serves 
these three. Heaven and earth (the physical universe) are worshipped by 
making the ancestors of the emperor the assessors of Heaven and Earth. 
The rulers and teachers of whom Hsiintze was speaking were mostly the 
great men of the past—hence Ji serves the ancestors first and secondly the 
living. ‘Thus he found a secure principle on which to base a rational inter- 
pretation of the burial and sacrificial ceremonies of the day. 


~ Hsiintze used this principle to interpret even the details of burial and 
sacrificial rites, so as to make the whole intelligible to a reasoning man. He 
described and interpreted the washing and dressing of the corpse, the 
delay of some months before the funeral, the mourning rites, in short the 
whole of the burial ritual. These rites are not for the sake of the dead but 
‘for the sake of the living, to beautify the dead, not immediately leaving the 
dead in order to comfort the living. This is the meaning of the most 
exalted affectionate thots’’.!° ‘‘Hence funeral, ceremonies are for nothing else 
than to make plain the meaning of death and life, to send off the dead with 
sorrow and reverence, and at his end, to provide for storing his body away, 
for burial is reverently storing his body away.’ Even the, custom of 
mourning three years for a parent or ruler and a less period for other relatives 
is thus explained as for the sake of the living, not the dead, that men’s 
emotions may be expressed in beautiful and measured form, neither too 
scantily nor too violently, but in accordance with the golden mean. By 
means of i, the degenerate son is kept from becoming worse than a beast 
in neglecting his parents utterly, and the over-sensitive man is prevented 
from injuring himself in the excess of his grief. | 


Sacrifice to the ancestors js similarily explained. What is sacrifice? 
Man’s thots, memories, and longings need expression; the impulse they give 
is extremely strong and needs relief. Because of the surge of this emotion, 
tites were established to honor the honored prince and love the beloved 
parent; sacrifice is a beautiful series of actions to give expression and relief 
to human emotion. Music, mourning garments, “cleansing the temple, 
spreading out- tables and mats, offering animals and grain, praying for 
blessings, as if the Ceceased enjoyed the sacrifice; taking the offerings and 


10. Works of Hsiintze, XIX, p.11. For a detailed exposition of Hsiintze’s inter- 
pretation, see “Hsiintze, the Moulder of Ancient Confucianism,” by H.H. Dubs, ‘ch. 

p.17 
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offering them all as if the deceased tasted them; offering the three-legged 
wine-cup without washing it; for the one who sacrifices to have a wine. 
bottle ready as if the deceased drank from his goblet; when the guests leave, 
for the host (who is the sacrificer) to bow them off, change to his mourning 
clothes, and sit down and weep, as if the spirit of the departed had left— 
this is sorrow, reverence, serving the dead as if serving the living, serving 
the departed as if serving those who are present; an appearance without the 
inner reality, imagery become a ritual.”!? 

This remarkable interpretation of the ritual of burial and sacrifice was 
widely influential in Confucian circles. A long passage from” Hsiintze’s 
exposition was placed in the Book of Rites, now one of the Five Classics: 
other passages were put into the larger collection of Li, the Ritual of the 
Senior Tai: Sze-ma Ch’ien quoted it very extensively in*the chapter on 
Rites in his Historical Record; and other books likewise quote from Hsiintze. 
Three things were thus accomplished: first, Zi was permanently made an 
integral part of the Confucian ethic; secondly, the worship of ancestors was 
permanently made an important part of Zi; and thirdly, this worship was 
interpreted as not being for the sake of the dead‘or their spirits, but only 
for the sake of the living, so that it could be performed by the most 
enlightened man without any element of superstition entering into the 
observance. 


Thus ancestor worship ceased to be idolatrous or even a religious 
practise, since it was performed without any thot of dealing with any unseen 
powers, and the intelligent Confucian could retain his intellectual honesty 
and still perform the venerated practises of worship. MHsiintze brought to 
its full fruition the process of reinterpretation of the ritual which had been 
begun by Confucius. Burial ceremonies and the rites of worship became 
purely non-religious performances for those who adopted Hsiintze’s inter- 
pretation. The same was true of the worship of Heaven (which became 
one form of ancestor worship) and of the worship of Confucius. Conse- 
quently we are not surprised that the Emperor K’ang-hsi should have 
informed the Jesuits that ancestor worship was not a religious rite;“for him, 
as for other intelligent Confucians, that was literally true. 


The question naturally arises in our minds, how far has this interpre- 
_ tation of ancestor worship been held by the Chinese? It was too philoso- 
phical to be understood by the uneducated—but no uneducated person 
could be a Confucian. Even for the Confucians; the superstitious attitude 
of the Doctrine of the Mean was always there. Yet those who studied any 
more than the bare minimum of the Classics—and their “number included 


12, Ibid. p, 23, . 
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all who passed the examinations—found the interpretation of Hsiintze in 
their studies, and it must have made a deep impression. ‘That such was. 
the case we know from the pronouncement of K’ang-hsi. Thus we find 
that for many Confucians, and among that number we must include the 
most intelligent of them, ancestor-worship was neither idolatrous nor 
worship, and this is a fact which we must recognize in our dealings with 
educated Chinese today. 


Festivals and Religious Education 


K. T. CHUNG 


Lately there has been a great deal of discussion regarding new 
methods in the religious education of Chinese children, especially those 


which can be of most help to Chinese Christian parents and pastors. After 


a retreat of a small group of friends on Taishan in August, 1926, I was 
encouraged to study this question in the light of my own experience in my 
parishes and home. 


I find that one way to gain response from children towards the great 
Christian truths is to utilize the interests in their daily life. ‘The following 
points are gathered from my own experience, Putting them together, 
however, does not necessarily mean that I have carried them out in detail. 


2 The foundation of the material should be the stories in the Old and 
the New Testament, from Genesis to Revelation, which appeal to children. 
These stories should be related in the language of everyday life. ‘The secret 
of maintaining the children’s interest and the application of truth to their 
lives, thus strengthening their spiritual growth, is to try to bring in 
certain aspects of their own problems, according to their age or environ- 
ment. For this nothinz can take the place or use of the Bible, which should 
be made the centre of home life and the source of inspiration, imagination, 
encouragement and interest in the children’s lives. 


There are four interests around which some of the great fundamentals 
of Christianity can be organized. ‘These four realms of interest are: (1) 
Family events (2) The Church year (3) National Anniversaries (4) Social 
festivals. When the truth is applied to these the child will have a back- 
ground and understanding regarding ‘them. 


(1) Famiiy Events 


I do not see any harm in burning two red candles and eating macaroni 


ona child’s birthday. At the same time the child would be very responsive 
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Jo stories like the dedication of Samuel to the temple or Christ’s birth. 
Children should be taught to respect the old, their parents and relatives, 
On the memorial days of ancestors visits can be made to the graveyard, a 
hymn sting together, flowers offered, or even the three bows made (this is 
- only another form of taking off the hat),—this will train the child in filig| 
piety, and help him or her understand the unpayable debts to thelr 
forefathers. 


In Ningpo, when they remove toa new place, there is a Christian 
service for house-warming. ‘This takes the place of the Taoist ceremony 
of purification from the haunting devils and brings out the fact that Christ is 
the friend of the household as he was of the home in Bethany. In the same 
city there is a special service for daughters on the day before their marriage 
ceremony. It is a day of great comfort to their parents who will miss 
their daughter, like as when Rachel went to Isaac. These will illustrate 
the Christianizing of certain important events. The child’s mind is alive to 


these family events and if we can give the appropriate Christian tone to | 


them the child will grow up learning to love its fellow men. 
(2) CHuRcH YEAR 


Another realm of child interest is their connection with the church. 
Note how they anticipate Christmas. As they receive their gifts explain to 


them the gift from God,—the only begotten Son. ‘Teach them to be willing 


to share with others, with those other children who are in need. ‘The 
following events in the Anglican Church year can be explained to the 
children: Advent for the preparation of the coming of Christ; Christmas 
season, commemorating the significance of the birth of Jesus: Epiphany, 
Christ as the light of the world and the dynamic for service to mankind; 
Lent, for self-control, for self-examination and self-sacrifice, commemorating 
Christ’s temptation in the wilderness; the Passion and Crucifixion, the life of 
service and the life of sacrifice: Eastertide, the return of the spring and the 
living life of eternity; Ascension, the consummation of mankind; Whitsuntide, 
the coming of the Holy Spirit, the power from on high which guides the 
individual Christian life and His Church; Trinity, the sum total of the 
mysteries and the fundamentals of Christianity—the Grace of Jesus Christ, 
the Love of God the Father, and the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit. 


It is so evident that when a child attends services Sunday by 
Sunday, the various kinds of music and services, the seasonal decorations 
and the timely messages, such as Jesus’ life and Jesus’ boy hood in 
Nazareth, (I mean the simple truthJwhich every child can understand, 
not the high sounding Corete oratory) are great helps in the life of 
the child. 
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(3) NATIONAL, ANNIVERSARIES 


_ In the rising of nationalism in China the anniversaries of political 
importance are observed more widely than before, ‘such as October 10th, 
birthday of the Republic, and the various commemorations in May. These 
are opportune times to Christianize the spirit of patriotism, to help make 
China a worthy member of the family of nations and helpful in the promotion 
of Christian internationalism, justice and goodwill among the various races. 
Christ is the Prince of Peace and we, His followers, should work and pray 
for the realization of the Kingdom on earth. | 


_ ‘There are other events which mean so much in the making up of 
Chinese civilization, such as the birthday of Confucius, of Gotama Buddha 
and many other heroes and great personalities. Would it not be appropriate 
for the Christian parents or teachers to point out to the child that these per- 
sons were in a way the forerunners of Jesus and that their individual virtues 
such as faith, sacrifice, humility, service, and so forth, were all found in the 
life of Christ Himself? : 

(4) Community FESTIVALS 

China in the past was held together by her various festivals. They 
are a part of the life of the people. There was a time when Christian 
teachers in this land were over-anxious to discourage Christians to take full 
part in these fastivals, but as they came to understand them and the people 
realized more clearly these true meanings both found that these festivals are 
by no means wrong in the spirit. Christianity can help to tone them up to 
a higher spiritual plane. | 


The Chinese New Year can be thought of as the beginning of a new 
purpose. It can be associated with prayers to God for guidance and blessing. 
In this way we can drive home to the people more concretely than at any 
other time our faith in God as the centre of our life. Then there is the 
Tsing Ming festival, at which time every Chinese remembers his dead. It 
is near Eastertide. I can see no reason why Christians should not make this 
their own memorial dav. In the Dragon Boat festival you will still find some 
traces of animism. Christians can celebrate this season by teaching the 
children of the love of God which can drive away the fear of evil spirits, and 
can use it to give some lessons about hygiene, explaining that we should 
make our bodies worthy temples of God. The Mid-autumn festival is 
associated with the time of harvest. We could make this a season for 
thanksgiving. Then the end of the year could be made a time for 
examination of the heart and cleansing of the household, thus preparing 
spiritually and physically for the dawning of a new. age. 
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Great Christian festivals were once pagan practices; Christmas, for 
instance, took the place of the festival of the Sun God. Some day Chinese 
festivals also may become a part of the church calendar. Because the child 
is so interested in these seasons we have in them mines of material from 
-which to draw in training them in religious living. : 

Christ said, ‘‘I come not to destroy but to fulfil.’’ If we take this 
attitude towards the various phases of Chinese life, and think in terms that 
can be understood by a child, we may find a key to a new line of religious 
education of children in home and in church, 


» 


A Story of Chinese Achievement 


HARRY KINGMAN 


The college football championship of North China is at stake and the 
boundaries of the -playing field are lined with students. Sitting on the 
Nankai players’ bench is a huge man, wearing a blue Chinese gown and a 
foreign hat, his eyes sheltered by dark glasses. The players appear to regard 
him with a friendliness which is mingled with high respect. When one of 
the Peking players, who has been injured, pluckily returns to the fray the — 
big man joins in the applause. Chang Po-ling, the Mathew Arnold of China, 
seems to be enjoying himself. 

Dr. Chang has persistently refused to surrender the close touch which 
he has always coveted with student life. He is president of Nankai Univer- 
sity, president of Nankai Girls’ School, president of Nankai Middle School, 
_ president of the Tientsin Y. M. C. A., vice-chairman of the China Foundation 

for the Promotion of Education and Culture, a trustee of the Peking Union 
Medical College and of Shantung Christian University, president of the China 
National Amateur Athletic Federation, and active in many other public 
matters such as the anti-opium campaign and the independent Chinese Chris- 
tian Church movement, yet he is to be seen at most of the student functions 
in which Nankai students participate. He continues to maintain the personal 
relationships with his students which most educational administrators find it 
necessary to discard. / 3 

Chang Po-ling was born in Tientsin =o years ago. Educated i in 
his youth by his father, who was a scholar, he later entered Peiyang Naval 
College with the intention of devoting his life to the military profession. 
After graduation he served for two years}on a training ship, Partly asa. 
result of the disastrous outcome of the Sino-Japanese war of 1894 he was 
moved to a growing appreciation of.the fact that only on a sounder founda- 
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tion than militarism could his nation hope to recoup its fortunes. He 
decided to invest his life in the furtherance of a wider and more effective 
educational development in China. He left the navy with the intention of 
becoming an educator. Mr. Yen Shiu, a prominent official and scholar, 
found himself impressed by the enthusiasm and vision of the young man and 
go invited him to open a family school in his own Tientsin home. 


Young Chang Po-ling began the instruction of his six students and 
carried it on for several years. In 1904, after a trip to Japan for an investi- 
gation of the Japanese educational system, he decided, with Mr. Yen’s help to 
open a modern middle school. This project was begun in an annex of Mr. 
Yen’s residence. The student body now numbered 73, and principal Chang 
no longer comprised the whole teaching staff himself; he had five teachers — 
assisting him. ‘Two years later the need for increased space became so 
imperative that several acres of land were secured in an undeveloped part of 
Tientsin called Nankai. A year later the first school building was com- 
pleted and the institution’s steady upward push began in earnest. Today 
Nankai Middle School limits its student body to 1609. Since 900 of these 
boys are in residence the school becomes one of the largest of its kind in the 
world. The Girls’ Middle School and the University, enrolling together 
another 500 men and women, are on separate campuses. 


The visitor at Nankai today usually soon begins to express his unis 
at the size of the student bodies or at the physical achievements of the three 
institutions, But as he gains something of an understanding of the story of 
what he sees before him he senses a meaning of greater content. As one of. 
the faculty members said to me, ‘“The true significance of the Nankai schools 
is not to be seen in our enrollment or in our physical plant. Itis rather that 
this project has been forging ahead for twenty-two years in the face of every 
conceivable discouragement and obstacle’. One realizes before long that he 
is witnessing something which could only have been achieved by a president 
who, in addition to other qualities, had much of downright _—— in his 
make-up. 


| _ By the year 1912 Chang Po-ling had for a thoroughly sensed the 

need for more and better higher education in China, but his attempt to open 
a special school for the graduates of the middle school met with failure owing 
to the lack of financial support. In 1915 another move was made to open a 
college department, but this also met with defeat. Unwilling to give up the 
project, Dr. Chang went on with his search for the required capital and even- 
_ tually obtained sufficient backing to erect a two-storied structure at a corner 
of the middle school campus. So the college department, offering Science, 
Liberal Arts, and Commerce courses, was opened in 1919 with about 100 
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students. With this as a start the president drove ahead on his idea of 
building up a great university. Within four years these hopes began to 
take form at Pa-li-tai, three miles south of Tientsin city, where 120 acres of 
swamp land had been secured. Three fine modern buildings have already 
been completed. Upon the reclaimed land 275 students are in attendance at 
classes and an expenditure of another two million dollars is contemplated in 
the not far distant future. ‘The confidence that the outside public is mani- 
festing in the future of Nankai University is to be seen in its generosity as 
manifested by such gifts as that of half a million dollars by the late General 
Li Shui-shan, $125.000 from the Rockefeller Institute, a similar amount from 
Mr. Yuan Shu-tse and a special grant of $105,000 from the China Foundation 
for the Promotion of Education and Culture. 


Floods, famines, constantly changing governments, intermittent civil 
war, all these drawbacks have been unable to stem the tide of the Nankai 
advance. One of the big achievements in the face of these obstacles is that 
of the establishment of a middle school for girls. Since 1919 the college 
department has opetied its doors equally to men and women, but plans to 
start a middle school exclusively for women did not materialize. When in 
the spring of 1923 several Tientsin girls went to Dr. Chang and pled with 
him to give girls of intermediate school age the same chance that he was 
giving the boys he again plunged into the project. In conjunction with the 
Board of Trustees he determined, for a start, to temporarily rent a cheap - 
building, and so in 1924 the new school got under way with 70 girls in the 
classes. A few months ago I attended the exercises which were held on the 
occasion of the opening of a beautiful new building which now houses the 
school of 220 women. In a time of bitter and destructive civil war the 
sustained driving power of a real Chinese leader won through. © 


The three Nankai schools are now educating over 2100 men and 
women, gathered from every province in China and from several foreign | 
parts. With practically all other Chinese-maintained educational work 
either closed, or badly crippled, it is not difficult to imagine something of 
the significance of this achievement which represents the flowering of 


twenty-two years of persistent effort. 


As one talks with Dr. Chang, or with others of the little group of men 
who have been associated with him through these years the impression that 
the goal has been reached is, however, never in evidence. Rather these. 
men seem to feel that the best still lies ahead.’’ So far our growth has been 
largely intuitive’? speaks one. ‘‘From now on it will be more conscious and 
formulated in advance. Watch us during the next twenty years. We want 
to create something which is so vital and important that it will inevitably 
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‘spread to other places. We want to establish a method and a sp.rit which 
will overflow—which will make Nankai the mother of other similar schools 
everywhere throughout China.’’ Despite the triumphs that have come there 
is truly little to be seen of a spirit of self-satisfattion. On the morning of 
October 19th, 1926 after two days of inspiring celebration of Nankai’s 22nd 
birthday and of the opening of the new Girls’ School building, with honors 
pouring in from many parts of the world, Dr. Chang called a meeting of the 
executive staff to lay plans for the next advance. ‘He never sits down and 
says, ‘‘ Well, we’ve accomplished something,’ his brother told me. ‘‘ He 
always goes right on to the next thing’’. 


In seeking to understand the reasons for Chang Po-ling’s success one 
soon gains the impression that in no small degree it has been due to his 
ability to enthuse his associates with his own purpose and faith. He has 
gathered together a group of about ten men, men who have grown up in the 
Nankai atmosphere, men of parts who voluntarily accept a smaller salary than 
they might gain elsewhere, men who envisage a success ahead which makes 
present sacrifice worthwhile. It seems likely that were the president to leave 
, Nankai tomorrow this inner circle of men would carry on without serious 
wavering. Even now they face a minor crisis for, due to the default by the 
government during the past eighteen months of the subsidy for which it is 
obligated, the Nankai administration now faces a debt of nearly $200,000. In 
talking with the president or with those with him one, nevertheless, detects 
no trace of real anxiety. The memory of repeated victories in the past 
frees them from any intimidating fear of failure in the present. 


An interesting aspect of Nankai is its variability and many-sidedness. 
This speaks well for the broadmindedness of the president. He himself is a 
man of prompt action, in whom thought and act tread on each others heels, 
_ little inclined towards theorizing, and a man whose life philosophy is best 
expressed by the phrase “‘ practical idealism.’’ But though he is not a 
theorist himself he appreciates the need for men of imagination and thought 
in his organization. As the comptroller in the business department he will 
use a man who on fifteen minutes’ notice will give anyone who wishes it the 
precise down-to-the-minute position of Nankai finances, but along with him 
in the executive group will be men of different talents, introverts, in the 
phraseology of Jung, men who occasionally dream dreams or engage in flights 
of fancy: To these of the latter type the president listens as carefully and 
respectfully as to the most pronounced extravert. Dr. Chang has refused to 
allow Nankai to become a one-man or one type organization. 


‘‘What is the Nankai method of education’’ I asked one of the inner 
group. ‘I can’t say,’’ he replied. ‘‘We avoid the tendency towards 
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anything stereotyped. Our method tomorrow is quite likely to be different 
from that of today. Our aim is to spread a new kind of culture which is 
entirely modern in technique and yet fundamentally Chinese. It is to be 
permeated by a certain spirit, the Nankai spirit, influencing N ankai men and 
- women to go forth to sérve and to save China.”’ 


It was in 1908 that Chang Po-ling became a professing Christian. 
Attracted to the Christian religion through his friendship with C. W. Robert- 
son and R. R. Gailey, and seeing in Jesus Christ the embodiment of the 
ideal of service to others as he saw it in no one else, he decided to become an 
active member of the Christian Movement. There were few prominent 
Chinese leaders at that time who had publicly adopted the new faith, so the 
. Nankai president found, as he must have foreseen, that his action was 
misunderstood and deprecated by other Chinese educators. The cloud of 
disapproval seemed to hang so heavy that he actually tendered his resignation 
as president of Nankai. Mr. Yen Shiu, however, a thorough Confucian, 
proved his tolerant spirit by emphatically insisting upon Dr. Chang’s 
continuance as head of the school. 


Karly in his Christian life Chang Po-ling joined a group of Tientsin 
laymien in furthering the welfare of the Tientsin Chinese Christian Indepen- 
dent Church. The American Board Mission had turned over a building to 
the new organization at a nominal figure with the condition that it should 
return to the original owners at the end of three years unless the church 
gave conclusive proof that it meant business. ‘The Nankai president was © 
elected chairman of the church board. Since that time this independent 
Chinese institution has been holding a prominent place in the religious life 
of the city. 


Last August Dr. Chang was elected chairman of the National Con- 
vention of the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Association which was held 
in Tsinan. For over twenty years, dating back to the days before he became 
a Christian, he has been active in the work of the Tientsin Association. For 
the past five years he has been serving as president of the Board of Directors. 
Last fall when this Association was threatened with a slump, due to the loss 
of its Chinese general secretary, Dr. Chang suggested that on two days of 
every week he would be willing to spend an hour or two in whatever way 
might be helpful. Already well overburdened by his numerous responsibi- 
lities he yet made such an offer. It indicates very fairly something of the 
‘immense devotion of the man to the welfare of Chinese society. 

Many people are discouraged about China. Frequently, however, 


they are discouraged over just the things which afford the most encourage- 
ment to the more discerning friends of the nation. Certainly the old China 
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is disappearing. For great sections of the people are awakening from their 
long lethargy. ‘The new revolutionary spirit being displayed by the students, 
by the literary Rennaissance group, by the nationalists, by the protestants 
against internal and external imperialism, by the walla issuing though 
it does at times in misdirected action, should be hailed gladly as a portent of 
a better China than the world has yet seen. It is a day for encouragement 
rather than the opposite. If a sléeping people could produce a Chang 
Po-ling what may they not accomplish now that = are rubbing their eyes 
and — ready to arise ? 


The Teaching of Patriotism 


HOMER EK. WARK 


| It is self-evident that if we wish to secure peace among the nations 
something must be done about the teaching of patriotism. The present 
spirit of nationalism in all the western nations and in sothe eastern nations — 
_ is a sure basis. for future wars. The effort now being made to build up a 
League of Nations is likely to be broken on this rock of nationalism. The 
real dificulty is revealed when nations are asked to surrender even a small 
measure of autonomy. The attempt on the part of leaders to adjust the 
relations of the nation to the larger world problem are rendered futile by the 
outcry of the 100% nationalists. What can be done to reduce this national 
spirit and bring it within proper bounds? What changes in education are 
essential if something is to be done toward changing this ultra-national 
viewpoint? We can only answer this question in part in this brief article. 


When one contemplates the harm that is now accruing to the West 
from this exaggerated spirit of nationalism, he wonders whether the Oriental 
nations understand how dangerous a thing it is, and whether such an extreme 
attitude should not be avoided among the peoples of the East. In the lands 
where systems of education are in process of development it would seem 
possible to learn a lesson from our unfortunate experience in the West. 
Civilization itself will be extinguished by this false spirit unless education 
can give a new direction to patriotic impulses and ambitions. 

Perhaps it must be conceded that nationalistic states are inevitable. 
Kept within bounds patriotism is a good thing. Some states have been able 
to keep it within bounds. ‘Switzerland, Norway and Sweden are examples 
of nations which have managed this affair wisely. Perhaps their restricted 
land area and smaller wealth have made them less susceptible to the mania 
(Of nationalism. But however it is to be accounted for they have shown that 
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‘nations may be reasonably attached to their own institutions without building 
up a fervor in favor of expansion at the expense of some other people, 
Their people even in the war days showed great strength in resisting the 
hysteria of war and kept their balance of judgment in a remarkable fashion, 
In these lands the political education of their citizens is upon a far more 
sensible basis than that of most western States. They have shown that 
patriotism may be tempered and sane, and escape the exaggerations we note 
in other lands. | 

Education has been consciously developed for the purpose of building 
up the exaggerated type of patriotism in most western lands. Much has been 
made of this fact in connection with Germany. But more sober study shows 
that in only slightly less objectionable ways other states were doing the same 
thing. Even in the United States we have indulged in very one sided 
interpretations of history and literature, which always represented our people 
as in the right, while others are shown to be in the wrong. We have had 
something of the swaggering and blatant spirit of nationalism in nearly all our 
western nations. . That this education in a false nationalism prepared us for 
the world struggle through which we have passed can now hardly be called 
in question. It is perfectly clear that one of the most important ends to be 
accomplished in the future years is a saner teaching of patriotism. 


Professor R. E. Buell of Harvard University in his volume on “‘In- 
ternational Relations,’’ speaking of the nationalistic schools in western lands 
“says: ‘When this type of vindicative, swaggering patriotism is engendered 
in the elementary schools, it sooner or later spreads throughout the nation as 
a whole. And when patriotism takes this form in the leading nations of the 
world, an atmosphere is created which makes international goodwill and 
cooperation impossible. Even if all the great economic disputes between 
nations should be peacefully settled, this would not bring about world peace, 
so long as the sentiment of nationality garbs itself in drunken braggadocio 
and ridiculous self-conceit ; wars would be provoked for no other reason than 
love of brawl, priggish prestige, or a thirst for dominion and power.’’ (See 
page 19). Here we have a well measured estimate of our western schools in 
relation to teaching patriotism. We may remove all other causes of war but 
if this overgrown nationalistic spirit remains we shall still have wars. We 
must see clearly that this bragging, swaggering patriotism is the primal basis 
of war among western nations. It needs to be dealt with in some radical 
manner if we are not to be plunged into another useless but bloody world 
Struggle. If the ideal of peace is to prevail it will be when we cease the 
foolish patriotic teaching now indulged in by most Western schools. 


To sublimate this intense national feeling, or substitute in its stead a 
much softened patriotism is the task of all teachers, preachers, newspaper 
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men, and publicists of all kinds. ‘To show the new generation how to 
properly revere and love its own country without the bigotry and. jealously 
now so common, is our task. ‘To create that more sensible patriotism which 
does not create the fiction of fear and suspicion of other peoples, but which 
cultivates the spirit of good-will, trust and confidence for other peoples is 
now our problem. The best remedy for such a bigoted nationalism is a 
knowledge of other peoples and their achievements. A true international 
outlook is essential. 3 


Such international outlook and interest does not imply the absence of 
a proper national interest and outlook. The two ideals of nationalism and 
internationalism are not opposed to each other, but the latter is the extension 
of the former. It is a problem analogous to the individual and the social 
Gospel about which we have had so much discussion in years past. Again 
the latter is only a completion of the former. The two are not in conflict. 
The individual citizen should be a loyal son of his own country, but also 
true to those wider interests of mankind. ; 


A study of nationalism in its larger phases reveals the fact that it is the 
basis of the exploitation of the weaker peoples by the stronger peoples. It is 
when the spirit of nationalism has been developed to an extreme degree that 
nations can be inflamed for war, and the aggressions which go with war. 
If this over-grown spirit of nationalism is present it is a simple thing for 
those interested in war to create the feeling that it is a national duty to fight. 
Wars often begin with very silly pretexts. ‘The event at Serajevo could not 


| have been the real cause of a world war. It was the silly occasion for the 


flaming up of those intense national feelings which had been cultivated for 
years in the various nations of Europe. The Italians went into Tripoli 
because a Mohammedan had carried off an Italian girl, The United States 
was inflamed over night and went to war with Spain because the battleship 
Maine was sunk. (Possibly by accident). Germany seized the town of 
Kiachow on the east coast of China and took over the Province of Shantung 
as a sphere of influence because two German missionaries had been killed. 
It British gold hunters are harmed in Central Africa an army is sent to 
subdue the wicked tribe and annex their lands to the Empire. Such are 
the incidents over which wars start. But they would not begin over such 
incidents were it not that this jealous spirit of nationalism were already 
implanted in the minds of the people. 


It could be shown historically that the expansion of Europe resulting 
in the conquest of Africa and the whole East has been possible because the 
militant imperialists had prepared the mind of their nationals for such con- 
quests by teaching a false sort of patriotism. ‘The large share of these . 
conquests have been in the period of greatest national spirit among the 
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European states. Italy is today in a state of mind to go out on one of these 
conquests. ‘The blatant and swaggering patriotism of Mussolini is the thing 
we are here trying to describe. Once a people becomes so inflaned as to its 
own importance, and a strong leader arrives, it is sure to go out on some 


campaign of conquest. As each European nation came to possess this 


ultra-nationalistic spirit it became agitated over colonial programs. The 
greatest of many reasons for the expansion of Europe in modern times is this 
exaggerated sense of nationalism. 

Nothing but an abatement of this nationalistic mania can put an end 
to the plunderings of the weak nations by the strong. As long as this desire 
for national glory and expansion exists leaders will find plausible reasons for 
aggression. If a genuine international interest can be created, and other 
peoples and their civilizations are set in their true light, then and then only 
will we see an end of aggression. Only a people educated in this wider and 


saner outlook on other peoples will be proof against panic in some hour of 


national tension. The weaker peoples will never have security until this 
super-nationalism ts abated. As long as this spirit exists in a nation it will 
be possible to stampede it into wars of aggression. It is so easy to make it 
appear that the nation has been insulted, that its sacred honor is at stake, 
and that all loyal citizens must fight for the honor of the flag. ) 


The end to be accomplished through education is set forth by Pro- 


fessor Hayes in his volume on “‘ Nationalism.’? He says: ‘‘So, let us 
continue to be patriotic citizens of our respective national states. Let us 


. cherish our national language, our national traditions and our national ideals. 


Only let us clearly recognize and frankly acknowledge that there are faults 
in contemporary nationalism, and let us sincerely endeavor to remedy such 
faults by combining our nationalism with internationalism, by tempering 
our national loyalty with an honest and reasoned respect for all other 
nationalities.”” A sensible national spirit is a thing to be desired. No body 
wishes to destroy it. But as here stated it must be tempered and reasonable. 
Such a reasonable patriotism can be created. . 


The process of tempering nationalistic sentiments is indicated in some 
words from Prof. John Watson when he says: ‘‘ The feeling of loyalty 
must be sublimated into a form of patriotism which combines the most 
intense love of country with the desire to do justice to other nations. The 
union of love of country with devotion to the cause of humanity is the true 
ideal, and neither a selfish patriotism nor a vague humanitarianism that leads 
to nothing but neglect of the duty which lies nearest.’’ 


Professor Hayes gives us another warning which we must take to 
heart. We cannot let things drift and hope to save ourselves. If we wish 
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to see a world of good-will we must give education a new direction. He 

says: ‘‘ The mitigation of ignorant, boastful and intolerant nationalism by — 
wholesome internationalism will not be effected by forces outside our con- 
sciousness. International-mindedness is not a dew ‘that falls from heaven 


gently and equally upon the just and the unjust. It can be acquired only by 


gradual education within the several states and nationalisties. As popular 
education in the 19th century has been bent to the service of nationalism, so 
popular education in the 20th century, if we will, can be made to serve the 
ends of internationalism. It must be an education which aims to surmount 
exclusiveness and inculcate mutual understanding and cooperation, an edu- 
cation which seeks to overcome docility, to foster the critical spirit, and to 
encourage independence of judgment. Of this newer ideal education every 
person of intelligence is summoned to be a standardbearer.’? 


Chinese Christians and the National Anti-Opium Movement 


TAI PING HENG 


That a Christ-like life cannot but express itself in actual service is a 
universal truth that admits of no doubt. For how can a man possibly follow 
Christ without feeling and helping to bear the burdens of his fellow citizens? 
How can he avoid accepting as his incumbent duty the righting of their 
wrongs and the correcting of their complaints, as Jesus always did? By way 
of illustration let us look at the work of Chinese Christians in connection 
with the national anti-opium movement. It is at once instructive and 
interesting. | 

All readers of the English Bulletin of the National Christian Council 
will recall that the birth of the National Anti-Opium Association in 1924 
was made possible by the work of the Anti-Narcotic Committee of the 
N.C. C. which to this very hour remains one of the chief constituent 
members of the Association. And it may be further noted that the valuable 
service of Rev. K. T. Chung, a secretary of the National Christian Council, 
has been an equally indispensable aid to its development. Through the . 
sharing of its many administrative facilities with the Association the National 
Christian Council has also done much to foster its work. 


It is of interest to note that one-fourth of the forty constituent bodies 
of the National Anti-Opium Association are Christian organizations, such as 
the Chinese Women’s Christian Temperance Union, The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, The 
Shanghai Pastors’ Association, etc. The moral and material support such 
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organizations have given to the Association has been an essential factor in 
the furtherance of its program. 3 

How do Chinese Christians help in carrying out the a Policy 
of the National Anti-Opium Association ? 

One of the important tasks outlined is that of ‘Survey and Statistics,” 
concerning which the policy of the Association states: 

“*'To seek the cooperation of the Government and public organizations 
in the survey of the narcotic situation and in the statistics regarding 
addicts, in order to build up a comprehensive report for publicity, so as to 
give the public a clear and adequate idea as to the menace of opium and 
other narcotics and build up a favourable atmosphere for the crusade against 


opium.”’ 
Towards the collecting of facts about opium and narcotics the 
Christian churches have made valuable contributions. Last year The As. 
sociation sent out about 12,000 survey blanks to Christian churches and 
individual Christians throughout China. The return of their reports and 
those of others has made possible the publication of the Association’s ** The 
Opium Year Book ’’ for 1925-6. This year the Association is sending to the 
churches about 2090 survey blanks, upon the facts reported in which the 
Association will again depend for comprehensive knowledge of the narcotic 
situation throughout the country in 1926-7. ‘There are, to be sure many 
other reliable sources from which the Association might secure such facts, 
such as the Kuomintang branches in every city and district of the country, 
but the work of the Christian churches in this connection is indispensable. 


Another item of the Four-Year Policity of the atonal Anti-Opium 


Association is 

‘To hold conferences with leaders in different walks of life and with 
different organizations for the formulation of practical suppressive measures, 
and also to cooperate with other social and religious agencies in the education 
of the school, family and society through text-books containing the results 
of survey, statistics and research, and also through newspapers and other 


publications.’’ 

In this, the educational efforts of the Association, Chinese Christians 
play an even greater part than that mentioned in the previous paragraph. 
For schools, besides inserting material into textbooks, the Association 
arranges annual oratorial and essay contests on subjects relating to opium. 
Most of the contestants have been students of Christian schools. In the 


education of the family it is of special interest to note the part taken by the | 


Chinese Women’s Christian Temperance Union. _Under its auspices anti- 


opium lectures are given in many parts of the country. In every one of its 
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centers anti-opium projects always occupy a prominent place. Recently this 
organization of Chinese Christian Women issued thousands of blanks on 
which people favoring anti-opium effort were asked to sign their names. 
These lists of names the Union will send to the Nationalist Government in 
token of the fact that the desire to eradicate the opium evil is not peculiar 
to the National Anti-Opium Association, but is common to all intelligent 
citizens. | 

In the education of society, the part played by Chinese Christians also 
occupies a very important place in the policy of the Anti-Opium Association. 
The regular medium through which the Association approaches the public is 
the Chinese monthly, entited: ‘““Opium, A National Issue.’’ Chinese 
churches alone are receiving 1200 copies of this magazine. ‘The same is 
true of other publications of the Association. Another important way of 
arousing the public against opium is the observance of the national Anti- 
Opium Week, during which appeals are made to people of all walks of life 
for sympathy and cooperation. In the observance of last year’s anti-opium 
week, more than 1000 churches took part. ‘he most effective method used 
by them to arouse the attention of the public was to give sermons or lectures 
on the evils of opium. In other words, they identified the national anti- 
opitm cause with the message of the Kingdom of God and hence were able 
to help stir up public opinion. Reference should also be made to the various 
cemmunity centers and Young Men’s Christian Associations which responded 
in various ways to the call of the Anti-Opium Association. Their most sub- 
stantial response took the form of organizing anti-opium branch associations. 
These now number altogether 256, of which more than 200 were directly 
organized by churches and Young Men’s Clristian Associations. The 
churches and other Christian institutions welcome and assist in every possible 
way the secretaries of the Association who visit different provinces for the 
purpose of stirring up public opinion against opium. 


The Four-Year Policy of the National Anti-Opium Association has 
an item on international relations also, which says :— . | 


‘To seek the cooperation of Chinese abroad and sympathetic people’s 
organizations of other lands for the banishment of opium and other narcotics 


from the world and also to prepare for the next International Opium Confer- 


ence to be held in 1929, looking to the limitation of the production of opium 
and other narcotics to scientific and medical needs.’’ | 


Christianity in this regard has supplied the national anti-opium cause 
with able leaders, especially in the persons of Mr. T. Z. Koo and others. 
The latter’s talk in the last Geneva Conference was considered to be of great 
Significance; and they as delegates to the Institute of Pacific Relations, which 
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was held this summer, will again make noteworthy contributions to the 
movement by making clear the international aspect of the Chinese opium 
problem. 

The preceding paragraphs give some idea of the ways in which 
Chinese Christians and churches have rendered indispensable assistance 
in the national anti-opium movement of recent years. This year the 
National Anti-Opium Association will again have to depend upon Christians 
and churches for the carrying out of the policy outlined and for the 
observance of the “aaa Week in October, the program of which 
is as follows :— | 

October 2nd Publicity Day 

October 3rd Family Day 

October 4th Students Day 2 

October 5th Farmers and Laborers Day 

October 6th Merchants Day 

October 7th Legislation Day 

October 8th International Day. 

The anti-opium movement is simply one of the many recent activities 
in which Chinese Christians are taking a prominent part. All these move- 
ments or activities aim at relieving the distress of the people and are 
therefore part of the wider revolutionary movement. ‘To say that as Christ- 
ians the Chinese should stick to things called ‘‘ spiritual’? and ‘‘ religious” 
only and close their eyes to the robbery and oppression going on in every 
part of the world seems to be alien to the trend of their thought. By 
losing themselves in a nation-wide movement like this, Chinese Christians 
have found it easier to get into contact with non-Christians and thus ina 
more direct way to contribute to the moral upbuilding of the nation. 


at... 


China and Christian Education 


HENRY H. SWEETS 


One of the 7 privileges of my life came when I was : asked to 
make a study of education in China, Japan and Korea. The knowledge 
acquired, the contacts made in these lands and the clearer conception of the 
work and the responsibility of the Church in the field or education fired my 
imagination and renewed my expectancy. | 

I was especially impressed with the great work of The China Chris- 
tian Educational Association. This is an organization with a very definite 
purpose. It unites the forces in Christian education in China in (1) the 
study of the intricate and delicate problems, (2) the plans for accomplishing 
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the task of Christian atu ion, (3) the contacts: with the Government and 


its educators, and (4) developing a worthy — of Christian education — 


for China. 

Never before has the work of the Church in\ education been ¢ so pro- 
minently before the Chinese nation. It is being discussed and examined 
by thinking people of all classes, In years gone by the educational institu- 7 
tions of the missions may have seemed insignificant and the comparatively 
small number of students of slight influence, but not so today. The work 
now looms large in the eyes of all. In almost any paper published in any 
quarter of the world one may discover evidence of the fact that Christian 
education in China is not today a trivial affair. Much of the agitation in 
that land is directed against the Christian schools and colleges. They are 
accused of failing to develop an appreciation of the Chinese culture and 
literature, of fostering ideals alien to the Chinese: Republic, of being fore- 
runners of imperialistic nations. 


These charges are being met in a thoroughly Christian spirit. The 
attitude of The China Christian Educational Association, of the various 
Christian institutions and of those engaged in education is such as to 
commend itself to thoughtful Chinese people. A delicate situation had to 
be met. Many damaging rumors had aroused hot resentment in the hearts 
of thousands of Chinese students. In some places this attitude had been 
fostered by those who are hostile to any religion. In others by those who 
considered the mission schools and colleges as antagonistic to the govern- 
ment schools. It was clearly evident that some mistakes must be acknow- 
ledged, that effective measures should be taken to reveal the error in the 
judgment of those who wholly condemned the work of the churches in the 
field of education, and to explain to them more clearly the real purpose that 
lies at the root of all the educational activities under Christian auspices. 


Too often the Church has failed to keep even the Christian world 
enlightened as to its purpose, motive and plans in the field of education. 
The clearest possible statement as to the place of the Church in education. 
should be made. The plan and program should be repeatedly expressed in 


various phrases. It should find expression in letters, in leaflets, in papers 


and in magazines. It should be proclaimed from rostrum and pulpit ahd 
in private conversation. It is hard to catch the attention of people; it is 
almost impossible to displace a prejudiced view; it is difficult t» make people 


~ think. Many heads are like good concrete-thoroughly mixed and perma- 


mently set. 
Especially should the Christian Church in China be made to realize the 


- fundamental importance of Christian education. Right here is where the 
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entire Christian Church in the whole world has failed in all of its history. 
There have always been outstanding men and women who have had a clear 
conception of the duty of the Church in the fie'd of education. With great 
personal sacrifice they have tried individually or in small groups to meet 


the responsibility. Overlooking the fact that a large percentage of the 


Church have never secured the vision that is theirs, they have often become 
discouraged on account of the lack of sympathy and cooperation. 


It is a very significant fact that in the United States, until the year 
1883, none of the great denominations had a Board of Education charged 
with the duty of co-ordinating, standardizing and developing their educa- 
tional institutions. Boards, whose chief function was to look after candi- 
dates for the ministry, had been called into being more than a hundred years 
before. None of these had responsibility for the schools and colleges and 
seem to have done little to form their educational programs, to shape their 
curricula or to secure financial support for the institutions. And not until 
within very recent years did any of the churches include the work of 
education in their budgets. ‘The financial support of the educational work 
of the Church came from a comparatively few individuals, who had this 
work on their hearts, aud was often kept alive only by the self-denial and 
heroic sacrifice of the far-seeing men and women who gave their lives to 
these schools and colleges. | | 

Every minister of the Chinese Church should consider it his duty to 
preach on the purpose, the. scope, the methods, the spirit and results of 
Christian education. Outlines of sermons and addresses should be given 
to ministers, officers of the Church and all those engaged in education, to 
assist them in preparing sermons and addresses to deliver throughout the 
land. The Christian religion is a teaching religion. The great work of 
Jesus Christ was done chiefly in the “‘college of the Apostles.’’ One of the 
first qualifications of the minister is ‘‘apt to teach.’’ The Apo.tle enjoined 
Timothy to secure men, who should be ‘able to teach others also.’’ 


Tine great need of the world today is for trained leaders with brotherly 
spirit, who can “‘see life steadily and see it whole,’’ who know Him who 
is the Way, the Truth and the Life, and who are willing to follow Him 
who said concerning his own life, ‘““for the Son of man himself came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give His life a ransom for 
many.’’ The real purpose of Christian education is to develop the spiritual 
life, to impart the highest ideals, and to provide the dynamic for real service. 
How urgently are its ministrations demanded in the whole world today! — 


Leaflet literature should be prepared and placed in the hands of every 
Christian in China setting forth with clearness the purpose of education and 
seeking to enlist the interest of every member of the Christian family in 
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this fundamental work. It would doubtless be a matter of great surprise to 
know how little material was formerly produced for just this purpose, and 
hence, how little opportunity the members of the Church have had to secure 
the information that alone will awaken their interest and help. 


This effort to enlighten the people of the Churck should also include 
information concerning the problem of life work. The youth of the Church 
should be brought to realize that every man’s life is a plan of God, that there 
is some definite and specific work for each to perform, that the whole 
significance of life depends upon the sphere in which its influence and 
energies shall be exercised. ‘The Church has a very distinct duty here. 
When Jesus said: ‘‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He 
wills send forth laborers into His harvest,’’ He laid upon the Church a very 
definite responsibility in raising up, qualifying and sending forth a sufficient 
number of those who should carry forward His work in the world. When 
a pastor or a preacher offers this prayer, it becomes his solemn duty to hold 
before the youth of the Church the problem of life’s work until it ceases 
to be a problem and until the voice of God makes clear—through the whis- 


_ perings of conscience and by the guidance ot His word and the influences 


of life—‘‘This is the way, walk thou in it.’’ Unless the Church more faith- 
fully performs this duty, there will always be a sad lack of qualified ministers 


and teachers. 
We believe that men and women are called to specific service. We 
do not want leaders in the Church of Christ except those who are guided to 
the work by that same Spirit, who said: ‘‘Separate unto me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.’’ But how does the Holy 
Spirit work? He works today-as He has always worked—through human 
personality. God said through the prophet Hosea: ‘‘I drew them with 
cords of a man.” Possibly nine hundred and ninety-nine out of every 
thousand ministers and Christian teachers would say, “I was guided to this 
work through the influence of Mother,’’ “‘through the prayer of Father,’’ 
“through a word from a teacher,” or ‘‘a letter or leaflet from a friend,’’ 


through some human touch. 


In all its work the Church is most deeply concerned with great, eternal 
principles. Dean Inge expressed one truth that may account for his sup- 
posed “‘gloomy’’ outlook on the world, when he said ‘There never was a 
time when men controlled so many facts and had control of so few princi- 
ples.” As we gather mere facts that show the wise purpose and clear 
design in the material realm, may we not come to see more clearly the 
same wisdom and plan in the moral and spiritual realm? To lead the stu- 
dent to this attitude and present to him this vision is one of the chief duties 
of the church. | 
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The Church and the Kingdom 


R. T. BRYAN 


Jesus used the word “ekklesia,’’ translated ‘‘church,’’ only twice. 


_ Matt, 16:18: 18:7. He used the words “‘kingdom,’’ ‘‘ kingdom of God,” 


‘‘kingdom of heaven,’’ very often, especially in the Gospel of Matthew. 


Present day writers and speakers make a very large use of the word 
‘“church,’’ but seldom use the word ‘‘kingdom.’’ | 


The Church and the Kingdom are closely and vitally connected, but 
they are not identical. ‘‘Ekklesia’’ is used one hundred and fifteen times in 
the New Testament, and is translated ‘‘church”’ one hundred and ten times. 
More than ninety of these refer to a visible local church and some of the 
others may also; but some of them have reference to an invisible, universal 
church. There are then two distinct uses, the large and literal use, the 
visible, local church; the figurative use, the invisible, universal church, or 
the kingdom of God composed of all believers on earth and in heaven, 


thought of as assernbled in Christ. 


There are thousands of churches, but only one kingdom. The church | 
is organized, but not the kingdom. We are received into the churches and 
born into the kingdom. It is sad but true that many church members are 
not in the kingdom. It is a joy to know that many who never join a church 
are in the kingdom. ‘The churches have creeds, ordinances, liturgies and 
discipline, but not the Kingdom. Churches are kingdom agencies. 


The word “‘church,’’ in common language is used with a large latitude 
of meaning. It is applied to a congregation of Christian worshipers, to a 
religious establishment, to a given form of ecclesiastical order, to the aggre- 
gate of all the saints, and to a building used for religious purposes. ‘This 
last-named use, though common, is hardly legitimate, and the passages of 
Scripture sometimes cited to justify it (Rom. 16:5; 1 Cor. 11:18; 14:19, 28) 
will not warrant such application. Furthermore to call the aggregate of those 
who profess the Christian faith members of all the denomination in all the 
world, “‘the Christian Church,’’ is a misuse of the word not warranted by 
the Scriptures, There is no such thing as a universal Church on earth 
embraced in one grand communion. Equally baseless and unsupported by 
Scripture is the claim that all the religious congregations-of a nation, or of a 
given form of faith in a nation, constitute a national, or a denominational 


. church. It contradicts the New Testament idea. It is common to speak of 


““‘the Church of England’’ or ‘‘the Church of Russia, ’? or ‘‘the Church of 
Rome.’’ We understand what is intended, but such terms are extra-evange- 
lical, and untrue to the New Testament idea. : | 
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The “Church of Japan,” the “‘Charch of China,”’ the “Catholic 
Church,”’ the “Presbyterian Church,” the “Methodist Church,’’ etc. are 
also not New Testament uses of the word church. \ 


We have written the above as a basis upon which to make a plea for 
union. Jesus prayed for the union of his followers, and they ought to unite 
in every possible way. od has prepared a place where all Christians can 
unite in fellowship and service, and that place is His Kingdom. 


Two men met onthe road. They spoke different languages and could 


not understand each other. Finally one said ‘‘Hallelujah.’’ and the other 


happily replied ‘‘Hallelujah.’’ They grasped hands. They were brothers 
the Kingdom. | 


If one had said “Presbyterian Church’’ and the other had replied 
‘‘Methodist Church.”’ ‘“both would probably have made of the chance meet- 
ing an opportunity for arguing with each other. 


Let us then think and talk more about the Kingdom and thereby realize 
that Christians are all one people, the subjects of the same King, brothers 
and sisters related to the same Loyal Father, and members of the one great 
heavenly home. It is in the Kingdom that we can enjoy unhampered 
fellowship and engage in united service, Here we have no differing creeds, 
ordinances and liturgies to separate us. Our churches may be many but the 
Kingdom is only one. Let us be more Kingdom-centric and less church-centric. 
Some one may say ‘"Then why not do away with the churches?’’ A partial 
answer to this would be, ‘“Yes! Do away with the too frequent and wrong 
uses of the word ‘“church.’’ Such uses are confusing and emphasize our 
differences. Speakers and writers in one speech, or article, often use the 


word ‘‘church’’ with half a dozen different meanings, such as local organiza- 


tion,’’ “‘denomination.’’ all denominations combined, the Christians in a 
cettain locality, certain kinds of Christians in some country, or for the 
Kingdom of God, etc, etc, Such frequent and wrong uses are not only con- 
fusing and divisive, but they weaken the local churches, for which the word 
‘church’? is largely used in the New Testament. | 


Let us emphasize and enjoy brotherly fellowship in the Kingdom, 


and do efficient service in our churches. Of course we can also enjoy 


fellowship in the churches and engage in common service in our Kingdom 
relationships. 

God’s great law is unity in diversity. Read I Corinthians 12, especi- 
ally verse 21, ‘‘And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no need of thee: 
or again the head to the feet, I have no need of you.’’ Wecan have our unity 
in the Kingdom and our diversity in the churches. Forced uniformity often 


destroys real unity. 
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Those who think and believe alike can work more efficiently together 
in the same church. The churches, not the church, are the Kingdom 
agencies. Where the members believe something and are loyal to their 
convictions to the extent of being willing to suffer for them, there will be 
efficient service. We must have these churches. They are from God. 
They have always carried 01 the Kingdom work and are still doing it. 


We can be faithful and loyal members of our local churches, Those 
local churches that are alike in faith and practice can unite to form a denomi- 
nation for greater, wider and more efficient service, and still we can be 
brothers and sisters in the Kingdom of God. 

Many are now saying that Christ should be the center of our Christia- 
nity. Thisistrue. His one great text was the Kingdom of God. He was 
Kingdom-centric. Let us imitate Him! If we like Him preach more about 
the Kingdom of God, the Chinese will see that, despite our different names 
and some differences in faitli and practice, we are one in the Kingdom. © 


The Missionary for this Generation 


MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Recently a number of Chinese Christians were asked whether or not 
China still needed missionaries, and if so, what kind were wanted. One 
cannot but be stirred by the challenge contained in their answers. Mis- 
_ Sionaries are needed, but only those with a vital message for present day 
China. ‘They all stress the fact that amid the confusion and uncertainties of 
China’s reawakening, they need help to a degree that they never have 
before, but in very different ways from those of a generation ago. 


It is difficult to comprehend the tremendous social upheaval through 
which China is passing at the present time. No nation in the world has 
achieved a great aiid stable civilization comparable to that of China, and ‘no 
country has ever undergone as radical a social transformation as China is 
passing through at the present moment. This great civilization was based 
fundamentally on the power of custom and tradition. Unchallenged for 
centuries because of China’s isolation, this basis has in recent years been 
swept away by the dynamic influence of Western science, thought and 
religion. Within a half century China has had to adjust itself to the changes © 
that have rocked the Western world for the past three centuries. Simul- 
taneously it has encountered the influence of Western culture and thought — 
including modern science, medicine, and education; Western social organi-_ 
zation including the uncertainties of our changing family life; the tremendous 
changes wrought by the industrial revolution; together with the influence 
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of the varied sects of Christianity, all seeking to undermine the older 
religions. Since the overthrow of the Empire, theoretical democracy has 
struggled with practical militarism backed by foreign imperialism. The 
friction between races has been immeasurably augmented by the unequal 
economic position of the races. The constant civil warfare and the friction 
with the so-called great Powers over the unequal treaties has been an added 
burden to the Chinese people. Recently the influence of communistic theory 
has further agitated an already extremely unstable social situation. Never 
in history has a generation faced such difficult and intricete problems as 
those faced by the present generation in China. Is it any wonder that they 
are uncertain, perplexed, asking for a vital message, for someone to point 
the way out of darkness and confusion ? 


The missionaries of a generation ago had a positive and a simple 
message. ‘They went forth without doubts to give the “Good News to a 
dying world.’’ That message does not satisfy the youth of China today. 
One finds among Chinese students a feeling that many missionaries of the 
| generation now in control have nothing to offer to present day China. In 
fact there is a feeling everywhere among youth, be it right or wrong, that 
the church has very little to offer toward the solution of twentieth century 
problems. Since this is true, it seems quite desirable to seek an expression 
of the aims and message of the missionary of today. Does he have the vital 
message that the world so eagerly seeks? 

If he has such a message, it is very unlike that of the last generation. 
He is convinced that no mystic belief or formula will save mankind from sin 
and suffering, He knows that man’s instinctive longing for a panacea is a 
vain delusion that was fostered by the Church of yesterday. He recognizes 
that many of those who thought that they had attained the ultimate ex- 
perience in life were merely the victims of tradition and psychopathic 
delusions. He does not disparage the traditional message, but he feels its 
utter inadequacy. Most of the older type of missionaries were practical, 
hard-working men and women who were so immersed in their work that 
they were unable to keep abreast of a changing world. Yet as devoted as 
the older workers were, it is very doubtful if they were driven by a message 
any more powerful than that which moves the young missionary of today. 
It is true that few of the younger men feel that they are carrying a for- 
mulated and crystallized truth to an unenlightened people. Instead, the 
average young missionary looks upon himself as an agent for the exchange 
of experiences and cultures between two great people. He goes out equally 
to give and to learn, and quite often carries more back to the homeland than 
he gives on the field, but it is in that interchange of enlightenment that he 


finds his work. 
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Can we not say that the missionary’s supreme task is to point the 
way to the development of the individuals with whom he works, and to the 
understanding of life? His position is primarily that of an interpreter of one 
civilization to another. This viewpoint has developed from an earlier oue. 
At first it seemed as if the function of the missionary was to point out a 
definite way of life, and to create, by reflection from his own life the 
Christian attitudes of love and faith. But further thought leads us to see 
that an appreciation of these values grows best out of true understanding. 
Certainly love for his fellowman will be the outstanding quality of r 
missionary, but for the youth of today, even such fundamental attitudes 
must be tested in the fire of experience. ‘There must be no assumptions. 
We may believe that love, service, and faith are more to be desired than 
hatred and self-seeking, and scepticism, but we mtst seek demonstration 
rather than mere affirmation. ) 


It is as a messenger of good will from one race to anotl:er that the - 
missionary is especially needed today. He must have made the discovery 
that the highest values in life are those of personality. Amid racial fric- 
tions, economic rivalries, wars and displays of force, his task is to bring 
understanding. It is to liberate human beings from the bonds of tradition, 
authority and self-seeking, and so point the way to growth and development. 
Growth is normal, but the human race has created its own shackles of custom, 
legalism and desire from material comforts. ‘There is no one who has an 
opportunity equal to that of a missionary. It has always been in the necessary 
adjustments required by interplay of varying cultures, and in the dynamic situ- | 
ation brought about by a changing society that real social progress has come. 


To many people this may seem like a feeble substitute for the burning 
message that China is calling for. It appears to lack even the fire and 
assurances that were manifest in the missionary slogans of thirty years ago. 
But we must see that it is the only message that will stand the pragmatic 
test. And is it not the very message brought by Jesus 1900 years ago? 
He too lived in a period of unrest. At that time also, men were looking for 
a concrete and positive manifestation of God’s power. ‘They too expected a 
salvation imposed from above, but the liberating message of Jesus was that 
the Kingdom would only come as the result of slow and halting development. 
There appears to be very little promise in a mustard seed, but Jesus uses it 
as a symbol for the Kinedom of God. The goal of the modern missionary is 
the same as that of Christ, his method will be much the same, but there will 
be many times when an appeal to Christ as an authority will only serve to 
defeat his purpose. Isn’t it about time to take the labels off? Should a 
missionary’s highest loyalty be to Christ or to Man? Perhaps in the answer 
to that question we shall find the vital message that the world is seeking. 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS—Hesry Kirrredcx Norton. The John 
Day Company, New York. Gold $4.00. 


In the background of the mind of the author of this able volume are 
two groups of people, those which favor China’s international status quo 
and those who think she ought to have a new one. Mr. Norton evidently 
belongs to the former group. His book therefore, is in the main a defence 
of the status quo. It is also an effort to defend the position of the United 
States as a bulwark against imperialistic attacks on China’s national integ- 
rity. He thinks however, that most missionaries are against the status quo 
because such a position is necessary for the continuance of their work and 
interests. Rather grudgingly (page 130) he admits that not all of these 
anti-status-quo missionaries lack sincerity. We can assure hin that many 
of them do not take this position because they feel forced to do so, as he 
suggests. Such look on their sympathy with the nationalist aims not as a 
sine qua non in maintaining their job or their interests but as a matter of 
simple human justice which they are willing to back up by leaving China if 
necessary. Of course this volume does not leave the status quo looking 
very attractive. It unveils the machinations of the powers in no uncertain 
terms. “‘By force or fraud or bribery’? (italics mine) the powers have 
obtained for their nationals ‘‘ privileges greater than those enjoyed by the 
Chinese themselves’’ (page 22). One the basis of his statements one may 
decide that not only is the status quo suffering from senility, but that in the 
light of modern principles, it has also become disreputable. Nevertheless 
the author manages to discredit modern China’s efforts and potentialities 
still more in order to find standing room for his defence of the status quo. 
Chinese ‘“‘ public opinion’? is dubbed ‘‘ mass emotion,’’ for instance. Yet 
elsewhere (page 39) he admits the existence of a “‘ very genuine Chinese 
nationalism,’’ and ‘‘a great body of resentment against foreign self-asser- 
tion’’ (page 92). Furthermore ‘‘ Young China (is) possessed of tremendous 
influence’’ (page 129). ‘All of this, which seems to shew the active 
existence of some sort of “‘ public opinion,’’ he counters by a free use of 
some of the invidious rationalisations so popular among the “‘sincere’’ 
pro-status-quoites. He also plays up the old cry of the slowness of China’s 
domestic reform against her international aspirations. He underestimates 
the disturbing effect of China’s realization of the economic forces crowding 
her doorstep which are irterested in keeping her an easy market. He 
undervalues also the strength of Chinese feeling against the present status 
quo. He hints, it is true, that there is some recognition among the powers 
of the waning value of the old policy of force as applied to China, but does 
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not seem to realize that the powers themselves have obligations to China 
which they might well talk about more. We also wish he had recognized 
that China has some ‘‘rights’’! Neither does he realize that the status quo 
has broken down. He deems the desires of the powers ‘“‘trifles’’ (page 238) 
which will readily vanish sometime (he does not even hint when) and scores 
the Chinese for concentrating on them. Like many others he does not 
realize that China’s domestic upheaval and her international status are 
linked closely together. While the nationalists are trying to find a new 
status quo he, like many others, is trying desperately to hold on to the old 
one. What we now need is a book or two built up around a recognition that 
the old status quo is neither justifiable nor workable and that will try to 
shew how China’s urge for self-realization may be worked into a new one. 
The old status quo has had enough defenders. We need the play of a 
humanistic imagination around China’s human potentialities as well as around 
her “* potential buying power’’ (page 125) a factor which is all too pro- 
minent in this book. China is more than a market for the world’s surplus 
capital or products. Her old legal status (imposed upon her anyway !) does 
not fit her modern aspirations. To discredit these will not help. ‘The 


West can no longer trade with or be neighbor to China while the West 


works one set of principles within its own domains and for its nationals in 
China and seeks to make China live up toa set. ‘They have discarded. The 
Chinese people have been aroused to ‘‘a sense of their national unity ’’ 
(page 239). Whether that be dubbed ‘‘ public opinion ’’ or ‘‘ mass emotion ”’ 
dose not matter. It is a vital force in China’s modern relation to the world! 


The Chinese want to rid themselves of the status quo this book defends. The 


Boxers stopped the partition of China, a fact this writer dces not recognize. 
The Nationalists are forcing a reconsideration of the status quo. ‘There will 
be no peace until it is buried and efforts made to find a newone. Every 
revolution involves ‘‘mass emotion!’’ China does not think the stronger 
powers treat her fairly. It is up to the powers to disprove this by ceasing to 
uphold the senile status quo. ‘This book is well worth reading, even though 
it seems to have the mistakes of the missionaries more in mind than their 
achievements. Defence of the status quo and disparagement of Chinese 
aspirations and potentialities do not offer a firm grip to the feet of those who 
would co-operate with the Chinese for something better. ‘The new spirit 
of nationalism, which the author recognizes albeit somewhat grudgingly, 
cannot be met except by a new spirit of internationalism. China needs a 
domestic house-cleaning. ‘The powers would help her make the necessary 


concentration on this if they would clean away the debris of their. old status — 


quo from her doorstep. , 
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- CHINA AND THE NATIONS—Wonc Carnc-war. Translated and edited 
by I-Sen Tong and John Nind Smith. Frederick A. Stokes Company 

New. York. | 
The best thing to do with this outline of the ideas of the national- 

ists and their present policy is to read and understand it. It is a report on 
international problems prepared for the International Problems’ Committee of 
the People’s Conference of Delegates which met at Peking, April, 1925. 
‘Imperialism ’’ is defined as ‘‘ The utilization by any people of its political 
and military ascendancy, for subjecting to its economic encroachment some 
foreign country or territory or race.’’ ‘This definition runs well with Moon’s 
ideas as given in ‘‘ Imperialism and World Politics.’’ In supporting China’s 
aim to opposite Mr. Wong reviews briefly the history of the relations of 
foreign nations with China. ‘Two developing ideas stand out in this review. 
| First there is revealed the increasing pressure of political and military force 
upon China. Second, there is the increasing realization by China of this 
foreign encroachment and the emergence of the determination to oppose and 
end it. This latter now appears a factor that must be reckoned with. At 
times the writer is caustic. He also tries to be fair. In a footnote, for 
instance, is given the fairest estimate of the significance of ‘‘opium’’ in the 
“Opium War’’ we have seen anywhere. ‘The United States is not credited 
with having any higher motives than other nations though recognition is 
given to the variations between her policy and theirs. Much in this book 
will not strike favorably the pro-status-quo westerners. Some of it may 
make the eyebrows of even the anti-status-quoites twitch! How far the 
foreign policy as outlined in this statement is known all over China we 
do not know. But that in general it expresses the ardent aspirations 
of those who are articulated sufficiently to feel the widespread sense of 
China’s national unity and to react to her new nationalism is evident 
enough. In any event it is well to know just what the nationalists aim at 
even though, like many other ardent revolutionaries, they may not get all 


they want. 


NATURALIZATION OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, FRANK Raw- 
LINSON. Presbyterian Mission Press, 1927. For Sale by Mission Book 
Company, 18 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai. 

These are days of revaluation and readjustment for the Christian 
Movement in China. New times demand new understandings and a new 
Psychology, All excess baggage and ‘‘outworn trappings’’ now encum- 
bering the Christian movement should be thrown onto the scrap heap if 
Christianity is to take its rightful place in the life of the Chinese people. 
Christianity in China, if it is to abide, must become fully naturalized. In 
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Dr. Rawlinson’s new book, ‘“The Naturalization of Christianity in China,” 
we have a much needed and illuminating analysis of the whole problem. 


Has Christianity a permanent contribution to make to Chinese life? 
If so, what is that contribution? And how can it best be made? ‘These are 
the questions we find answered in this book. And incidentally, we leary 
what that contribution is not, what of value China already has as well as 
some of the things the West is offering that are either not needed or not 
wanted. | 

The ““Keynote’’ to Dr. Rawlinson’s book is, ‘“The ame should 
rejoice in every element of truth and goodness that he finds in the religion 
and the practise of the people with whom he has to deal, seeing that all truth 
and goodness, wherever found, come through the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit !’? Dr. Rawlinson’s approach to the whole problem is in the Spirit 
of this deliverance of the Edinburgh Conference of 1910. He believes that 
if Christianity is to become a widespread vital force in China there will have 
to be a “‘synthesis of China’s religious experience with that of the Christians.” 
Not that Christianity must be merged into a new religion but that the best 
in China’s civilization and religious thought must be recognized and ap- 
preciated as a basis for the development of the future religious and social life 
of the Chinese people. In the first three sections of this work are set forth 
in a most vivid and convincing way the high points in China’s social and 
religious heritage. Dr. Rawlinson is not “oblivious of some of the sadder 
aspects of China’s past and present life.’’ But he believes that it is in 
connection with the higher things, the ““ideals of personality, social life and 
God,”’ that are already found in China that Christianity as embodied in the 
life and teachings of Jesus will have the most significance for the Chinese 
people. 

It is the part of a good debater to grant to his opponent just as much 
as fairness will allow while still holding for the main argument. And itis 
the part of a gentleman to appreciate the good things in others and to 
recognize one’s own faults and infirmities. Dr. Rawlinson has proved hit- 
self both a good debater and a gentleman. In the face of an all to prevalent 
tendency on the part of foreign guests to undervalue Chinese civilization 
and idealism it is wholesome to find one who, if he errs, errs on the side 
of generous ap preciation. 


The many attacks on Christianity in China at this time coupled with 
the fact that there is an unusual appreciation of the personality and spirit 
of Jesus give point to the feeling that there may be many things in the 
organized Christian movement and in the relations between China and the 
West which should call for humble heart searching. Western ecclesiastical 
forms, denominational emphases, unchristian conduct of . ‘Christian’ ? nations, 
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unchristianized ‘‘Christian’’ society, a superiority-complex, adolescent bustle 


- and cocksureness,....-.-. Some may feel that Dr. Rawlinson has overdone 


the case. A little humility and self-depreciation, however, will do the West 


and the Christian movement good. It spells progress. Chinese men of 
culture are so adapt at self-depreciation that we have been liable to accept 


_ their statments at face value and to fail to be sufficiently modest in return. 


But a new psychological attitude is absolutely necessary if we are to get 
a sympathetic hearing and an unprejudiced reception for our real message. 
We can afford to let all else go if the Chinese people accept that. And 
unless we let some things go we cannot expect them to accept. 

But what is our real message? In the words of our author it is first, 
‘‘the personal experience of God as revealed in Christ,’’ a “‘vital experience 
of God.’’? Second, it is the application of the spirit of Jesus to China’s life 


and — To such a message China will respond. 
FRANK R. MILLICAN 


CHINA IN TURMOIL—Louts M. Krxc. Houghton Mifflin Co. Gold $4.50. 


“‘China in Turmoil’’ is a delicious selection, by an old China resident 
with a keen perception of values, of portraits of personalities with whom he 
has come in contact during his many years in this country. So fascinating 
are these that one regrets to lay the book down when it has once been taken 
up. It is in no sense an attempt to explain conditions in China and does not 
do so except as it shows a cross section of the various types of life one may 
find in these troubled days. } 


In portraying the various characters the author also gives many of his 


own personal experiences. As a member of H. B. M. Consular Service he 


had the unusual opportunity of serving his Government, for many years, on 


the far frontier posts adjoining Thibet, where life is vigorous, is lived in the 


open and is full of the cruelty of nature. Among men also the Law of the 
Tooth and Claw, an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth or, to be more exact, 
my head or your head, prevails and a majority of the personalities sketched for 
us fall victims to it. There is a detached attitude of mind, a faculty of sorting 
out facts and evaluating data found in a consular officer, who while protected — 
by his government on the one hand, has on the other opportunities to get on 
the inside of many things that fail to yet into the press or that other men 


cannot get close to. The author has used this — ina very pleasing way 


as he recounts his experiences. 
For the reader not familiar with China the book is full of romance and 


the spirit of the buccaneer or wild west days, and any one familiar with China 
and desirous of giving his friends an interpretaticn of this side of Chinese life 
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could not do better than present the book as to them. To residents of China — 
the book will appeal as well, for if one has had any opportunity whatever to 
come into close contact with Chinese official or military life he will in this 
book see pass in review before him any one of a dozen persons he may 
himself have met. He will find himself saying ‘‘How like that old bandit is 
this man !’’ or “‘How like our governor was that fellow !’’: old memories wil! 


thus be stirred. 

The chief value of the book, aside from its literary merit as a well 
written story, seems to lie in its clever portrayal of Chinese character. One 
is frequently amazed at the kindness and cruelty, the wisdom and folly, the 
weakness and strength and the strange assortment of psychological character- 
istics that evolve from the brain and actions of the Chinese people. Also 
one is again reminded of the great place that the Analects of Confucius have 
had and still have in the life of the Chinese people. The clever way that 
the author, whose knowledge of the Master is profound, uses his knowledge 
in conversing with various Chinese either to advise or reprimand them makes 
one realize that it is a method par excellence in dealing with the Chinese ; 


people. | | | 

But, I repeat, should one hope or expect to find any possible light on 

the present day problems or a solution of them, in this volume, he is doomed 

to disappointment. For a pleasant afternoon’s thorough enjoyment, however, 

of  biecaie Chinese as shown by a portrayal of their characteristics it is superb. 
J, H. Gray 


CHINESE IDEAS OF THE SUPREME BEING. By Frank RAWLINSON. 
Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai, China, 1927. 57 pages. For sale 
— Mission Book Company, 18 N. Szechuen Road, Shanghai. Mex. $1.50. 


“The spiritual inheritance ef the Chinese people” is a phrase which 
in recent years has had wide and popular currency. So far, however, too 
little has been done in digging out and putting into available form, especially 
for foreign readers, the treasures of Chinese thought and experience which 
the term connotes. Especially is this true in the field of China’s thought 
and experience of God. 


English readers are therefore greatly indebted to Dr. Frank Rawlinson 
for this little brochure on ‘“Chinese Ideas of the Supreme Being.’’ As a 
brief introduction to China’s pre-Christian ‘‘theology’’ it will serve a very 
useful purpose. It is hoped that the author and other scholars, both Chinese 
and foreigners, will follow this work with further efforts in this much 
neglected field. Chinese “‘theology,’’ like Chinese philosophy, has not yet 
begun to make the contribution it should either to China or to other lands, 
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largely sisal it has not been gathered together, from the countless volumes 
in which it lies hidden and disorganized, and subjected to systematic treat- 
ment. ‘The comparatively limited materials the author has brought together 
in this little volume is yet enough to suggest the abundance of rich ore in 
this field waiting to be mined, refined, minted, and given currency. 

The heart of the treatise lies in its summary of Chinese names used to 
designate the Supreme Being and in its discussion of the characteristics 
attributed to Hin. One is impressed by the high ethical character which 
the Chinese have given the Supreme Being. It is seen that the lofty ethical 
and social standards which have marked Chinese civilization have had their 
roots in a profoundly ethical view of the universe. Moreover, it is impossible 
to disassociate the idea of personality from a Being known by some of the 
names by which the Chinese have called Him and possessing the character- 
istics which they have often ascribed to Him. 


One feels wholly inclined to forgive Dr. Rawlinson if in places he 
betrays an over-eagerness to prove hés case, as in the rather large inferences 
he draws from an isolated article by a former Chief Taoist Priest of Manchuria 
whose ideas Dr. Rawlinson himself admits seem to reveal a considerable 
infusion of Christian influence. Again, one wishes that the Chinese texts as 
well as translations might have been included in the case of all Chinese 
quotations cited. ‘This addition in a later een would greatly enhance the 
value of the volume. 

Valuable as the booklet is in the information it imparts, however, its 
greater value lies in the attitude which it reflects towards Chinese thought 
and experience. If more scholars, Chinese and foreigners, were to approach 
the same study in the same attitude, one is sure that it would yield rich 
rewards in the knowledge of God as He has revealed Himself in the long 
experience of the Chinese people. The day of the missionary administrator 
may be waning in China, Are > we-entering a new day in which missionary 
scholars will find leisure to delve more deeply into the treasures of China’s 
‘spiritual inheritance’? as they seek to interpret in its light the life and 
message of Him who always comes ‘‘not to destroy but to fulfill.”’ 


K. B. 


“A NEW CHINESE INTERPRETATION OF CHRIST.” 
MB). by BE Mi — (Chang Zen 1), Weneli. 
This book is subsidized and can be obtained free either from the 


_ Chinese Christian Literature eAssociation, 20 Museum Road, or by writing 
to Mr. Wesley Shen at 73 Hung Foong Lee, Scott Road. Postage, 5 


cents. 
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“The book contains three sections. ‘The first section deals with the 
reformation of Christianity ; the second with Buddhistic Christianity; the 
third gives a new evaluation of the Gospel and contains a shorter Gospel or 
a harmony of the Gospels. | 

The author of this book was formerly a Christian but now, to my | 
mind, is more Buddhist than Christian. His main idea is that the best part 
of Christianity is a fragment of Buddhism. To improve Christianity, there- 
fore, it should be made Buddhistic. For the Old Testament he has little 
use because, he says, the God in the Old Testament is a devil. Abraham 
he calls ‘‘the first imperialist’’. So far as the New Testament is concerned © 
he only retains a very small part. In the main he calls the two Testaments 
‘“Nestaments of the devil’’. ‘This phrase is found on the fourth page of the 
first book. With reference to understanding Jesus, he says that Matthew, 
Mark and Luke do not know anything about Jesus, and John and Paul only 
a little. So according to him the Old Testament should be scrapped, most 
of it anyway: only a very small fragment of the New Testament also should 
be retained. In short part of this book is an attempt to write a Buddhistic 
Life of Christ. 

Another of his main inn is that thé J vidal civilization is in inferior 
to the Chinese and that for this reason the Jewish mind could not understand 
the true Jesus Christ. ‘The church presents a false idea of Christ. The 
current idea of Christ is, therefore, not a true one. The author tries to 
present the true Christ, who is really another Buddha, though of course not 
as fully expounded as in Buddhism. 


In the first book he discredits the Lord’s Prayer, considering it either 
as meaningless or very commonplace. For instance, if, as in the phrase 
“Our Father which art in heaven’’, you call God ‘‘father’’, you idolize 
Him ; if you say He is “‘in heaven’’, you localize Him. As to the request, 
“Give us our daily bread’’, he says, there are lots of people who never ask 
for it but get it anyhow; why then ask for it? Why not rather ask for 
bread for others; it is selfish to seek bread for oneself. So from first to 
last the Lord’s Prayer is criticized and discredited. Furthermore he claims 
that the Lord’s Prayer is simply another form of idol worship. Another 
criticism is that the Christian denial of ancestor worship does violence to 
the Chinese moral ideal of filial piety. It drives humanity back to the 
animal. He pities the Chinese preachers because they know nothing about 
Christianity. The reason why the Chinese preachers claim that they do not 
dare to say anything about saving the nation is simply because they are 
afraid of those missionaries who do nou like this idea. ‘This separation of 
religion from the state is simply a pretence. He also charges the Y. M. C.A. 
with serving Mammon (Book I, page 38). | 
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The second part of the book contains letters from the author to diffe- 
rent people, several of them being to Mr. Woo Lai Chuang (58#§)I]), who 
is now editor of ‘“Truth and Life’’ and vice-president of Yenching Univer- 
sity. Mr. Chang, the author of this book, urged Mr. Woo to make Chris- 
tianity Buddhistic. He thinks that Mr. Woo has ‘done quite a good deal 
to Confucianize Christianity, but this by itself is not enough. He should 
also make a study of Buddhism. If he really wants to understand Chris- 
tianity he must first study Buddhism. In one of his letters to Mr. Woo he 
says that the worship of one God is conducive to imperialism, so he claims 
that one can worship many gods. ‘There is no difference, he states, between 
monotheism and polytheism; God is one; God is many. He also thinks 
that the: writers of ‘““Truth and Life’? do not know anything about truth 
and life. The implication is, of course, that no Christian really understands 
Christianity. 

On the third book, which is more along the line of a study of the 
Gospel, he has evidently spent much time. To this book Mr. Wesley Shen 
has written a preface in which he states that its value is equal to works by 
Kent (who compiled the ‘“Shorter Bible’’) and Tolstoi. 


| Personally I think we should pay some attention to this book with 

its three parts because it is not trying to build up Christianity. It is really 
an attempt to tear it down. For this reason its name is misleading. The 
author aims to make Christians into Buddhists. ‘The book is, therefore, 
naturally weak in its appreciation of Christianity. Furthermorg, it seems 
to me that the author is conceited, as he seems to think that he alone is 
educated and master of the truth. What others think is of inferior value. 
Chinese ideas alone are worthwhile. A man with that attitude has lost the 
qualifications to be a friend of Christianity. | 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY—Enpcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHT- 
MAN. Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th. Street, New York. 
Gold $3.00. 


Religion and. philosoply overlap considerably in their fields and aims. 
For that reason it is well for the thoughtful religious worker to read frequent- 
ly a new book on philosophy, especially when it deals with religion as this 
book does, ‘The philosophical basis of this summary of modern philosophical 
tendencies is personalism. Personalism, as we understand it, seeks to find a 
meaning for man and his universe through the highest values known, those 
of personality. In seeking a test for truth and reality, beyond human capa-~ — 
cities to comprehend fully by reason of natural limitations, the author takes 
coherence as a guide. Those ideas come nearest truth and reality which 
_ show the greatest amount of coherence among themselves and with other tested 
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ideas. Ideas about the universe and the reality back of it can be ‘‘completely 
and coherently thought only as expressions of the will-energy of a Supreme 
Person’? (page 330). Thus does personalism help us understand our 
universe. ‘This gives a definite and permanent place for religion which is 
defined as ‘‘the total attitude of man toward what he considers to be super- 
human and worthy of worship, or devotion, or propitiation, or at least of 
reverence’’ (page 318). It also enables man to express an ‘‘attitude toward 
what he regards as the chief value or values in life’? (page 320). Inasmuch 
as religion has its own special field of experience no merely descriptive 
method is philosophically satisfactory (page 320). Thus does the author 
put the functional method of religious study in its proper place. As a 
tentative attempt to characterize religion the following is also ventured :— 
‘‘Religion ought to be characterized by the feeling of dependence on a personal 
God and dominated by the will to cooperate with God in the consecration 
and increase of values’’ (page 321). Finally, ‘‘religion is an act of faith in 
a reality not accessible to sense perception’’. (page 322). ‘‘Its interest has 
centered in persons. human and divine’’, (page 329). There is much in 
the author’s approach that runs parallel with the best Chinese thought on 
religion. It should, therefore, furnish help to those taking up the study of 

Chinese religious ideas with a view to evaluating them even through Chinese — 
religious ideas as such receive but rare mention in it. 


THE GOLDEN STOOL: Some Aspects of the Conflict of Cultures in Modern 
Afrta. By EpwIn W.Smiru. London, Edinburgh House Press, 1927. 
Price, 28. 6d. net. | 
The United Council for Missionary Education are to be commended 
for getting out a cheap edition of this valuable work, With the advantage 
of having been born in South Africa, fortunate in the example of a father 
who believed in missionary work as the winning for Jesus Christ the moral 
suppremacy of the world, and with seventeen years’ personal experience as 
missionary and pioneer, Mr. Smith presents an unusually careful study of a 
large and complex subject. In the story of the Golden Stool of Ashanti we 
get an easy introduction to the problems arising out of the conflict of cultures 
in Africa, and incidentally learn something of the blunders that are made 
through ignoratice of the African mind. | 


; Following an illuminating account of the conditions of the new Africa, 
in the form of a contrast between 1876 and 1926, we have the problem stated 
in the form of a debit and credit account in which Europe seems to come out 
rather badly. In the summing up of the worth of the African it is made clear 
that he possesses aptitudes aud traditions which, though they differ from those — 
of Kuropeans, are still worth conserving. The contention that the Africans 
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must be enabled to build something new upon the sound elements in their 
individual character and social system is amply justified in the following 
chapters. Much information is given on the problems of commerce and 
industry, population and land, government and social life, religion and 
education, whilst a whole chapter is devoted to an) attempt to estimate the 
value of Islam to the African. The epilogue is a fitting and practical con- 
clusion to an exceptionally timely book. We are reminded that the Kingdom 
of God is not the British Empire nor any other Empire, that Christianity is 
not synonymous with western civilization; that Christianity has the final 
word to say with regard to the problems of Africa. ‘Our Faith is to be 
vindicated by a — application of it to every-day life.’’ G. M. 
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THE NEW SOUL IN CHINA. By BisHop G. R. Grosx. The Abingdon 
Press, New York. Price, Gold $1.00. 


[n this little volume of about one hundred and fifty pages, we have 
an interpretation of the conditions in China which will inform and encourage 
the home public, As these addresses are published practically as delivered 
there is some overlapping and inevitable generalising; but the sympathy and 
fervor of these chapters deserve a careful reading. Bishop Grose endeavors 
tersely to give the meaning of the present civil struggle, as well as the pro- 
minent features of the Christian and Anti-Christian Movements. He answers 
the question as to why missionaries are in China, gives wise suggestions, and 
speaks with hopeful eas regarding the message of the missionary. 

G. M. 


The Present Situation 


A NEW STUDENT FELLOWSHIP IN NANKING 


The general evacuation of missionaries and the military occupation of 
churches and Christian schools in Nanking, following the incident on March 
24th, has led people to think that religious influence and work have suffered 
a death blow and that nothing is left over in the Christian field save a very 
dim memory of the past. Were that supposition a genuine one, Christian 
enterprise in the last few decades would prove to be a total failure. It is 
_ true to a certain extent that existing conditions seem to indicate a lamentable 
lack of Christian leadership, especially in the organizational and promotional 
sense, and a prevailing pessimism among the Christian brotherhood, growing 
out of long speculation and bewilderment. But it is also true that a new 
Christian consciousness is beginning to express itself in the midst of adverse 
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circumstances; a consciousness that is, on the one hand, true to the Chinese 
religious genius and, on the other, suitable to the spiritual needs of. China. 
Probably the most striking and hopeful feature in the whole situation is the 
recent development in a group of college students, who have strengthened 


their Christian fellowship by cultivating the habit of coming together for 


mutual enrichment of religious thought and life. . 


In a recent gathering, some forty college students got together for a 
two-day retreat: a meeting entirely arranged for and led by the students 
themselves. Before that event they had already formed a working group 
which took care of voluntary religious study and worship among their fellow 
students. The retreat was a natural and spontaneous outgrowth of their 
accummulated interest and experience. It was quite different from something 
imposed upon them by patronizing nattlre persons. 


The general theme of the retreat was, “‘Christian Rietents and the 
Present Situation’’, a very pertinent and challenging theme indeed! It was 
sub-divided into two main questions. The first was, “What should be the 
attitude of Christian students towards the Nationalist Revolution?’’ ‘The 
second was,’? What should be the contribution of Christian students to China 
today and how should that contribution be made?’’ It is significant that all 
the discussions centered around the idea of strengthening the Christian con- 
sciousness and life and giving a vital Christian message to the people. In 
order to make this contribution, a fellowship with united front was deemed 
necessary. Feeling that such a fellowship had been the main factor in keep- 
ing themselves together, the students felt that it still needed to be deepened 
and strengthened. They also realized that now is the time to do it in view of 
the happy removal of much superimposed influence and top-heavy promotion. 

That such an ambition is justified is seen in the amount of student 


leadership that the retreat developed. Throughout the meeting there was 
the strongest kind of student control and participation. The secretaries 


present were only asked to give brief introductions to certain of the topics at 


the beginning of the discussion periods. 


As a result of this two-day retreat, a group of students came out with 
the proposal to form 4 Christian fellowship in accordance with the ideal 
mentioned above. ‘They decided to make it very simple and informal. They 
aim to experiment further on the lines of devotion anc worship. When goes 
to Nanking and comes in contact with such a fellowship he can not but be 
impressed by the fact that it is really the living Christian nucleus of Nanking. 


A few years ago when the student secretaries were engaged in agitat- 
ing for the development of a movement consciousness and in emphasizing 
fellowship as the essential pre-requisite very rarely did they meet with hearty 
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response on the part of students because of their fear of something being 
superimposed upon them. Now the time has come when students are trying 
to meet this very challenge. It is a new joy to watch the dawning of student 
initiative and the releasing of a new and unique Christian consciousness. 
4 | 
A GLIMPSE AT THE MIND OF CHINESE LABOUR 
- Economie Program of the Pan Pacific Trade Union Conference 
Hankow, June 23, 1927 — 


1. In all the colonial and semi-colonial countries we witness an 
unlimited exploitation of labour. The working day is as long as sixteen to 
eighteen hours; the workers slave away the whole year. round without holiday 
or vacation; the wages received by the workers do not secure for them the 
barest existence; there exists no labour legislation whatever to protect them : 
in many of these countries corporal punishment is still practiced etc., etc. 


2. Women and children are subjected to extremely inhuman exploit- 
ation. ‘Their wages are considerably lower than those of the male workers; 
they often receive less than one dollar a month for the very same work 
performed by men. They work as long as the men, but because of their 
physical weakness and defenceless state they are very often subjected to 
insults and corporal punishment. In China, Indonesia, India, Korea, Indo- 
China and on the islands of the Pacific Ocean the very same conditions exist 
as prevailed in the early period of primary capitalist accumulation. At the 
same time this cruel and brutal exploitation is intensified by a highly deve- 
loped system of racial oppression on the part of the Imperialist Powers. 


3. National capitalism, which is developing in all the colonial coun- 
tries, takes advantage of the system of exploitation introduced by the 
imperialists, and cloaks the unheard-of slavery with —— and national- 
istic phraseology. 

The imperialist and national bourgeoise have formed a strong united 
front against the most elementary economic demands of the workers: by force 
and cunning they prevent the raising of the living standards of the toiling — 
masses. 

4. This eidides. by which the cheap slave-labour power is applied 
to an ever greater extent because of the phenomenal profits it brings, causes 
one section of the working class to be turned and used against another section 
of the working class. The bourgeoise, in investing capital in colonial indus-— 
tries and in building factories and shops, not only pursues the aim of reaping 
high profits but also that of lowering the living and working standards of 
the workers in capitalist countries. This they achieve by er the 
cheap a of the colonial and semi-colonial countries. 
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5. ‘This difference in living and working conditions puts the greatest 
obstacles in the way of creating a united front of all the workers of the 
different races and nationalities of the Pacific. These obstacles and difficy]- 
ties are increased and complicated by the bourgeoise ideological influence over 
the masses, which encourages racial hatred and prejudices in respect to the 
coloured races which are considered ‘ ‘inferior”’ . These artificially created 

prejudices are intended by the imperialists and capitalists to render an under. 
standing and agreement between the exploited of all races —_— their 


exploiters impossible. 
II 


In order to put an end to such a state of affairs and to do away with 
restrictive legislation directed against coloured labour, and in order to deprive 
the imperialist-bourgeoise of their most important weapon which is used to 
lower the living standards of the working class, and in order to liberate the 
toiling masses in the colonial countries from medieval slavery, the Pan Paci- 
fic Trade Union Conference hereby decides to organize and carry on a deter- 
mined struggle in all colonial and semi-colonial countries for the following 
ten demands : 

1. The introduction of the eight-hour day. 

2. The introduction of a regular continuous forty-two hour weekly 
rest for all workers. | 

3. The introduction of social insurance in case of illness, accident, 
incapacitation and unemployment ; the whole burden of social insurance to 
be borne by the employers and the government. 

4. The prohibition of night-work for women; eight weeks of paid 
vacation before and eight weeks after confinement. | 

5. Absolute prohibition of the sale and purchase of children for 
purposes of exploitation: prohibition of child labour for all persons ander 
fourteen years. 

6. Equal wages for equal work. 

7. Freedom of organization; freedom of staenitiie and freedom of 
press; freedom to organize and carry on strikes. 

8. Introduction of a Labour — whose organs are to be elected 
by the trade unions. 


9. Abolition of corporal punishment, fines, the practice of docking 
off wages or of paying wages with products from the factory stores. 


10. ‘To organize labour pickets for the struggle against fascism and 
biacklegging. 
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Such is the economic program which is to serve as the basis for the 
activities of the working class of the Pacific. This programme should be 
popularized and brought to the broadest knowledge of the masses; it should 
be realized inspite of all obstacles and resistance ptt up by the exploiters. 
Only a determined, systematic, daily struggle of the millions of workers, and 
only through the initiative and energy of the toiling masses, will the resis- 
tance of the enemies of the proletariat be broken. Only thus will the enemy 
be forced to accept this economic program formulated by the Pan Pacific 
Trade Union Conference. 


Che 


Friend's Mission at Tungchwan, 
Szechuan. —T he school and hospital 
belonging to this mission are both 
running as usual. The school, 


however, is now called the Munici- 


pal School and the hospital the 
Municipal Hospital. ‘The school is 
running into financial difficulties 
because many of the students de- 
cline to pay the fees. The residence 


of the mission ladies has been taken | 


over as a hospital. Chinese girls 
are attending a school for propa- 
ganda set up by the government. 
London Missionary Society Workers 
at Hankow.—T he following members 
of the London Missionary Society 
remained at their posts in Hankow 
to assist the Chinese Christians to 
keep going; Messrs McFarlane, 
Rowlands, and Onley. Dr. Gillison 
also carried on medical work in the 
Asiatic Petroleum Building. He 
made arrangements for the I,, M. S. 
hospitals in Hankow to be continued 
under the Municipal Health Bureau. 
In these hospitals the Christian 
doctors and nurses went on working 


as usual. The work of this mission 
in Hongkong and Canton has gone 
on about as usual with the excep- 
tion of financial difficulties caused 


by the withdrawal of Chinese sup- 


port from the hospitals. Rev. and 
Mrs. Clayson have remained at 


work in Canton. 


The Bible in China.—The Bible is 
distributed for the American Bible 
Society by the aid of 549 voluntary 
workers and correspondents, 26 
colporteurs and a large staff in the 
head office in Shanghai. The cir- 
culation for 1926 exceeded by 
86,915 that of the preceding year, 


‘reaching a total of 3,821,393 vo- 


Iumes. A new Bible House has 
been built in Peking by funds 
received from the Maryland Bible 
Society. All this has been done 
in the face of great opposition, the 
brunt of which has fallen upon the 
Chinese workers and helpers. ‘‘Pos- 
ters represented the Bible, and 
Mark’s Gospel in particular, as 
among the ‘shames.’ Another 
likened the Scriptures to an auger 
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that killed men by boring its way 


into their vitals.’’ ‘This opposition 
has, however, helped to increase 
curiosity and interest in the Bible 
itself, and has also stimulated the 
zeal of the Christian workers. 
Christian Relations with Authorities 
in Tungliang, Szechuan.—Work in 
connection with the Friend’s Mis- 
sion in this center has been meeting 
some of the now familiar difficulties. 
A local association desired their 
meeting house for its office. Its 
representatives seemed to think that 
they could protect the buildings 
better than its owners. Decision 
in the matter was delayed through 


- the friendly offices of two of the 
gentry. ‘Then the military wanted 


to rent the same building for the 
use of their training school. Re- 
fusing their request was rather 
dificult. Mr. M. C. Hsii, who was 
in charge, asked for time in which 
to consult the central committee 
of the Friend’s work. In this case 
another friendly soldier talked with 
those who desired to rent the build- 
ings. Later those concerned dined 
together and the matter seemed to 
blow over. Mr. Hsu’s main em- 


phasis at present is friendliness 


with the local people. About once 
a week he invites some of them to 
dine with him. | 
Organizational Changes in Yen- 
ching. — A Committee has been 
appointed by the Board of Managers 


to secure a Chinese as Chancellor 


of the University. This is a re- 
cently created office. Of this change 
the Board of Trustees in New York 
has approved. ‘The resignations of 
Dr. J. L. Stuart, the president, and 
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the vice-president, have been ac. 
cepted to take effect when the 
Chancellor assumes office. They 
will then assume the - offices of 
Provost and Vice-Provost respec. 
tively. There have also been created 
the offices of University Dean and 
Associate Dean of studies. This 
latter office will be filled by the 
Dean of the Women’s College er- 
ofico. The Dean of Studies will 
be Chairman of the Council. A 
majority of the faculty are now 
Chinese. Of twenty-one depart. 
ments in the Arts College fourteen 
Heads or Acting Heads are Chinese. 
The Chinese are in the majority on 
the Board of Managers also. ‘The 
committee which has charge of the 
religious life on the campus is 
also with one exception Chinese. 
Chinese control has become a fact. 
The last session closed without any . 
disturbance. The students have 
been steadily animated by a fine 
spirit of friendliness. 


The Care of Lepers in Japan.— 
The Japanese, Government main- 
tains five hospitals with a combined 
capacity for 2,500 patients. This 
capacity they now propose to double. 
A central leper hospitals is also pro- 
posed with a capacity for 500 
patients in which research work 
could be carried on. At Kumamoto 


there are two private hospitals in 


addition to that conducted by the 
government, one being carried on 
by Miss H. Riddell and the other 
by Roman Catholic sisters. Here 
as well as at Oshima and Osaka 
Christian work is carried on in the 
government institutions. In a su- 
burb of Tokyo a Christian Hospital 
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for Lepers has been in operation 
for thirty-three years. Government 
patients are taken into this hospital 
and the government has made 
donations thereto. The largest 
government hospital is also located 
in this city with 785 patients. 
Kusatsu has been a popular resort 
of lepers on account of its hot 
springs which are considered spe- 
cially beneficial for them. Work 
for them has been carried on by 
Christians since 1917. A society 
called the ‘‘M. T. L.’’ was started 
by Japanese about a year ago for 
work among lepers. The ‘* Ameri- 
can Mission to Lepers’’ also main- 
tains a secretary in Japan and helps 
various leper institutions. The 
“Kozensha’’ (Leper Work Society) 
reports a budget of Yen 21,496 for 
1926. 


Hainan Idols in Trouble.—Every- 
thing superstitious is at a discount 
in the eyes of the students. Some 
time since the idols in Hoihow, 
Hainan, suffered despoilation. They 


were broken up. A like fate for 


the Kitchen God in Kiungchow 
was feared by the people. So eight 


- men transported him to another and 
nearby village. 


Over his regular 
domicile they stretched a grass 
Screen and on it hung Sun Yat 
Sen’s picture. The other gods 
were hidden behind piles of the 
recently harvested grain. - The 
doors were barred. But the students 
would not be denied their spurt of 
anti-religious enthuiasm. Soldiers 
got in through the rear and let 
down the bars to the students 
clamoring at the front door a few 
days later. Then the students, ac- 
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companied by children, climbed to 
the top of the grain stacks and 
hacked at the clay idols. They 
also tore down the grass screen in 
front of the Kitchen God’s place. 
The small wooden idols were car- 
ried out and smashed against trees 
and stones. Idols’ heads were set 
tip on the stone fence. They left 
the temple devastated. Another 
temple shared a similar fate. The 
ten hells in the Buddhist temple 
were also broken up. 


Can We Christianize Industry ?— 
About sixty Christians, mainly 
Chinese, who will come from about 
twenty centers scattered well over 


China will meet in Shanghai, Aug- 


ust 18-28, 1927 to face this question. 
The main emphases in the program 
of the conference will be, (1) Indus- 


' trial Conditions and Problems. (2) 


Rural Economic Problems. (3) 
Recent Tendencies is Social ‘Think- 
ing. Such live issues ought to 
furnish a fertile soil for some 
equally live constructive thinking 


and planning. Mr. T. Kagawa of 


Japan will attend. Mr. Gideon 
Chen, sometime a secretary of the 
National Christian Council Com- 
mittee on Christianizing Economic 
Relations, is expected to return 


from England, where for two years 


he has been studying such pro- 
blems, in time for the conference. 
Considerable preparatory scientific 
investigation is being carried also. 
This should result in the gathering 
of facts bearing on many hitherto 
little understood economic condi- 
tions. Among the fields being — 
investigated are, The Farmers’ 
Movements in Kwangtung and 
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Central China, industrial conditions 


in Wusih and the industrial and | 
rural program of the Kuomintang. 


The conference headquarters will 
be in McTyiere €chool. Among 
other things this conference will 
probably make recommendations to 
the meeting planned to meet in 
Jerusalem in 1928. 


A Message from Yuanchow, Hunan.— 
Preaching has gone on unhindered 
in this entire district. At the 
yeatly conference (C. I. M.) held 
in March (1927) the audience seve- 
ral times reached the number of 
1500. Some Christians walked 


three days through ice and snow | 


fo attend this meeting. To attend 
the meeting at one outstation a 


man and wife, sixty years’ old, 


with their daughter walked for five 
hours. At the close of the annual 
evangelistic week twenty-two were 
baptized. The orphanage has been 


kept open though all schools have 


been closed. Forty-seven of the 
boys recently left the orphanage 
and went to work. They still 
attend Christian services regularly. 
All this has been done in spite of 
anti-Christian opposition. On April 
18 a big parade was staged by the 
students. It was proposed to cap- 
ture some of the Christians and the 
helpers and drive them through the 
streets. The rest of the Christians 
and the missionaries: decided to go 
with them if they were thus treated. 
Nervousness prevailed throughout 
the city. For some reason the plan 
was not carried out. ‘The next day 
a big lantern parade was planned. 
Threats to destroy the chapel were 
also in evidence. Bad weather on 


[August 


this and several succeeding days 
helped frustrate this plan. The 


parade did not come off until the 


evening of the 2lst. ‘Then trouble 
arose between the soldiers and the 
people. The next day the soldiers 
broke into the schools, arrested the 
parade leaders and killed them. 


‘They also attacked the civil court 


and among others wounded the 
Magistrate. This magistrate had 
published letters in the local press 
attacking the Christians. The anti- 
Christian agitation finally petered 


out. The people seem as friendly 


as evert. 


‘Christian Work in Hainan Faces 
Difficulties — Patriotic aspirations, 
holidays and parades interfere se- 
riously with regular educational 
work. Students are even willing to 
forego meals when patriotism calls. 
The expression, ‘‘Down with .it’’, is 
frequently heard. Christmas Day. 
in Kachek was somewhat hectic. 
The sole newspaper in Hainan called 
editorially on all patriotic Chinese to | 
demonstrate against the Christians. 
The town became quite gay with . 
vari-colored posters denouncing 
Christianity. ‘These denunciations 
were signed by organizations com- 
posed of students, business men, 
farmers and women. Aktout eleven 


o’clock the students held a small 


meeting in front of the mission | 
compound. The smallness of the 
crowd together with other signs 
indicated that the denunciations 
were not so popular as the agitators 
supposed. Nevertheless some an- 
xious hours were passei. Helpers 
were attacked in various ways. An 
almost life-long workman left be- 
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cause of threats against his life. 
By Christmas Eve all the hospital 
assistants, the language teacher, 
the young preacher and the old 
gateman hid their valuables and 
departed. ‘The last workman had 


left in the morning of the same day. © 


Nothing, however, happened to the 


missionaries in spite of their mis- — 


givings. Attendance on worship 
has suffered, having dropped from 


two to three hundred to sixty or 


seventy which number is now con- 
sidered good. On the Sunday after 
Christmas only twelve Chinese met 
with the missionaries in a service. 
At Kiungchow things went some- 
what better. At tbe regular com- 
munion, which came aboutChristmas 
time, one hundred and fifty turned 
out. Six women came from a town 
where persecution has been rife for 
months and applied for baptism. 
The Chinese girl student now 
enjoys a new position. Most of 
the local schools are coeducational 
though the Christian schools have 


not yet followed suit. Equality of — 


men and women is a favorite slogan. 


One result is that boys and girls © 


‘study together, have parties toge- 
ther, make their own matrimonial 
arrangements and visit when and 
whom they please. Gentleman 
visitors must be permitted to enter 
girls’ schools whenever they please. 


Bobbed hair is in vogue. Girl 


students like boys sit in faculty 
meetings. After considerable agita- 
tion the Board of Directors decided 
to allow one student member of the 
faculty for each other faculty mem- 
ber, the principal excepted, with 
the power to discuss all matters but 


_ the right to vote only on matters 


connected with the kitchen and the 
dormitory.. It was, however, de- 
cided at the same time that chapel 
would continue. This as well as 
other religious matters tend to be 
swaniped in the nationalistic con- 
sciousness of the students. Sunday 
work, moreover, is much disturbed 
by the governmenta! practise of 
putting holidays and parades on 


either Saturday or Sunday. 


A Guide to Christian Self-Examina- 


‘tion—Dr. T.T. Lew, dean of the 


Theological Department of Yenching 
University, who is now in the 
West has an article in The Student 
World (April, 1927) on the subject, 
‘“How Christians Make it Difficult 
for the World to Believe in Christ’’. 
It is intended as an aid to Christian 
self-examination. The failure of 
Christians to live according to their 
accepted precepts is one outstanding 
obstacle to the acceptance of Christ. 
Many Chinese, Dr. Lew shows, 
are earnestly testing the Christian 
claims. They are seeking for proofs 
of the transforming power of Christ. 
The lives of Christians do not. 
readily substantiate this claim. One 
said he disbelieved in Jesus because 
his teaching about love seemed to 
be something to be talked rather 
than lived. ‘The second difficulty 
created by Christians is their “‘super- 
ficiality and half-heartedness, ‘‘not 
whether we do it, but whether we 
have done enough’’. ‘The value of 
the various forms of Christian work 
and service in China are seen and 
recognized by many Chinese. But 
they do not go farenough. They 
look like ‘“‘mere patchwork’’. ‘‘The 
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Chinese want a Savior who can 
bring about a thoroughgoing trans- 
formation of the nation’’. A third 
difficulty Christians place in the 
way of non—Christians is their 
‘“‘wrong attitude in right things’’. 
“Christianity fails or succeeds 
according to its ability to meet the 
needs of the Chinese people in 
their efforts to promote better 
relationships and to recognize their 
relationship’’. One prominent 
wrong attitude is that of superiority. 
This hurts the person who comes 
into contact with it and induces a 
feeling of inferiority. The genuine 


te white man’s burden’’ is ‘‘the 


burden of Christ-like service’ This 
should not involve the attitude of 


- eondecension which is too often the 


fruit of the sense of superiority. 
The fourth difficulty is failure to 
keep the motive “‘persistently pure’’. 
The status and methods of Christian 


work have beclouded this motive. 


The last difficulty is ‘“‘the failure to 
carry out the principle of love and 
unity among’’ the Christians them- 
selves. China needs ‘‘a united 


Church, a truly Church-centered 


fellowship dominated by Christ-like 
love’’. In conclusion Dr. Lew asks 
western Christians whether they 
have really found and understood 
Christ for themselves. Such frank 


self-examination is good for those | 


who would clear the debris of the 
past from before their feef as they 
enter into the new era confronting 
Christian effort in China. 


The Situation in Shansi—‘‘ The 


province of Shansi is still a prob- 
lem, as it is not clear just when the 
governor, Yen Hsi Shan, will 
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enter the fray. He is not activély 
supporting Chang Ling, but 
reports from Shansi indicate that 
the province does not yet openly fly 
the blue-sky and white-sun flag of 
the Nationalists. Governor Yen 


can be counted on to line up 


with the winners. The following 
paragraphs from a letter from a 


foreigner who had just visited Tai- 


yuanfu may be of in terest: _ 


‘“‘At Taiyuanfu, we saw various 
people who were in touch with the 
higher circles, although one attempt 
to see a member of the highest 
group found him ‘not at home’. 
The general impression from these 
visits was distinctly that Taiyuanfu 
is unexcited. While it is expected 
that the present situation cannot 
continue, and there will be import- 
ant developments in the near future, 
those with whom we talked seemed 
to have no particular fear that those 
developments would affect Shansi 
internally or disturb Governor Yen’s 
position. One person pointed out 
that in these days in China a per- 
son’s position depends upon the 
possession of either reputation or 
soldiers, and Governor Yen has 
both. I think it would be fair to 
say that in general these three gent- 
lemen would say that the chances 
were eight out of ten or better that 
there would be no trouble within 
the province itself in the near future. 
One of them stated that it was 
impossible that there would be 
fighting, however, the present nego- 
tiations ended. It was stated by 
one of them that the third Kuomin- 


chun have been entirely 


incorporated in thc Shanési army, 
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and that since their commander was 
arelative by marriage of Governor 
Yen’s, their presence does not con- 
stitute a probable source of danger 
in the event of disturbances. He 
also stated that while this com- 
mander and General Feng were on 
good terms, there had been con- 
siderable dissension between the 
lower ranks of the third and the 
first Kuominchun. 


‘Two of the three gentlemen, 
however, thought that the next ten 
days would see very definite deve- 
lopments. One was optimistic 
enough to believe that by the end 
of the ten days, things would have 
developed far enough so that the 
future trend of events -would be 
pretty clear. The other thought 
that possibly things would have 
little more than started within this 
period. ‘The general impression in 
Taiyuanfu is that Nan Kuei Hsing’s 
abrupt return from Peking to Tai- 
yuanfu was due to the cold reception 


_ he received from the Fengtien party, 


and that he was able to see neither 
Chang Tso Lin nor Yang Yu Ting. 
It was reported that the Shansi 


troops have been withdrawn from 


Hueilu to Chinghsing.’’ 
Stray Notes from Nanking—Two 


problems confront the revolutionists. 
(1) To bring the whole of China 
under one political control. (2) 
To move slowly and set up an 


efficient administration wherever 
| Nationalist control is in existence. 


The former has been selected as the 
task that must be accomplished 


first. This information came from 
an earnest and sincere Christians 
who is at the same time an ardent 
and influential revolutionist. He 
is the chief private secretary of 
the Administrative Council of the 
Nationalist Government. He also 
occupies some other important 
offices. About a year ago the atmosp- 
here in Nanking was surcharged 
with suppression. Now it is full of 
hopefulness. The masses are stirred 
by “‘new interests, new hopes and 
most of all by a new sense of their 
personal value’. The University 
of Nanking, whatever its troubles, is 
free of Communists. Nanking is 
plastered with Slogans. Atroicty 


_ posters, however, are not prominent. 


The Christian group as a whole has 
not done much to meet the situation. 


“Tt has’’, to quote a friendly writer, 


“passed thorough a Gethsemane 
and its Day of Pentecost has not 
yet come’. One or two feeble 
attempts at organization have ap- 
peared. Christian leadership is 
fairly active in the schools but not 
mutch in evidence otherwise. Two 
of the Y.M.C.A. secretaries still 
remain though only four of the 
twelve members of the Board of 
Directors are now in the city. With 
the exception of the middle school 
the work of the Association is at a 


standstill. University students did 


some hard work trying to salvage 
the books in the looted foreign 


residences. These were dumped 


into a room in the tmniversity and 
then sorted out. About three hund- 
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red of the books of the Language 
School were among these salvaged. 


, A Nationalist Army officer got into 


conversation with a Christian on the 
train. What he said is typical 
of some other conversations this 
Christian had. He apologized pro- 


fusely for the tragic happenings of 


March 24. He showed no disposi- 
tion to gloss over or minimize what 
had happened. The affair was 
blamed on the Communists. A 
high official of the Nationalist 
Government was asked why the 


[August 


government does not give official 
expression to this apparently prev- 
alent view. He replied, We cannot 
afford to do so yet. The ‘strong 
foreign policy’ of Hankow has won 
universal approval throughout the 
country. We cannot, at this junc. 


ture, take a line which might be 


interpreted by our enemies as a 
weaker foreign policy. For the 
time being we have to let political 
outweigh diplomatic considerations, 
When we have taken Peking we 
can redress this and other wrongs.”’ 


CORRECTION 


A curious error occurs in line 13, page 398 of 
the Chinese Recorder for July, 1927. Mark Hop- 
kins is said to sit on one end of a “fog’’ instead of, 
as it should be, a “log.” The Editor is unable to 
decide whether the misprint should be blamed on 
the Printer’s Devil, Old Man Humidity or General } 
Disability. He apologizes to Mark Hopkins and 
his student nevertheless. The other sinners have 


no feelings about the matter anyway! | 
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